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CHRISTMAS 
By VICTOR RYDBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by Regina Holmen Fryxell* 


HINE over land and sea, 
Bright star of heaven, 
Kindline the Orient night, 

Radiance God-given. 
Light from that Bethl’em stat 


Leads homeward from afai 


Children and shepherds there 


Follow thee gladly, 


Star brightly shining! Star brightly shining! 
Night o'er Judea’s sky, 

Night over Zion; 

Stars toward the west go by, 

Now fades Orion. 

Shepherds who lie at rest, 

Children whom sleep has blest, 

Waken to heavenly 

Voices in chorus; 

Lo! in the eastern sky 


Starlight most glorious. 


*Copyright Regina Holmen Fryxell 
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Leaving their flocks and home, 
Seeking God's heaven, 

O’er earthly paths they roam, 

Ceaselessly driven, 

On past each fett’ring bar — 

Hindrances mortal; 

On toward that beck’ning star 


High at heav'n’s portal. 


Arms there reach out to them, 
Lips gently whisper, — 
Whisper and welcome them, 
Joyous and eager. 

Light from that Bethl’em star 


Leads homeward from afar. 


Children and sherpherds there 


Follow thee gladly, 


Star brightly shining! Star brightly shining! 


AN, 


( 


iy 





KING HAAKON VII 


IN MEMORIAM 


HREE OUTSTANDING qualities characterized the late King Haakon VII: 

wisdom, courage, kindness. 

The first great decision of his life was made when the invitation 
came in 1905 from the government of Norway to become king of the newly 
independent nation. He accepted, but with one all-important reservation: 
the government's choice must be approved by the will of the people in a 
plebiscite. It was—overwhelmingly. The wisdom of the young prince in 
insisting that he must in fact be elected to the throne was typical of his reign. 

King Haakon’s second great decision came on April 9, 1940 when Norway 
was invaded by the Nazi hordes. Should he stay in safety and comfort in 
Oslo? The Nazis were quite prepared to leave him nominally on the throne. 


He chose the course of courage although it meant danger and exile. 


Kindliness was innate in him and it was reciprocated first by the respect 


and as years passed by the love and personal loyalty of the Norwegian people. 

Under any circumstances it would have been a privilege to know King 
Haakon. It was a far greater privilege to know him first in the dark days 
of his exile in Britain and then in the hour of his great triumph, his return 
to Oslo on June 7» 1945- I shall always think of him on that occasion. It 
was exactly five years from the day on which he had had to flee his country. 

By the previous midnight people had begun to camp out along the route 
the King was to follow. By early morning they were several deep on the 
Karl Johansgate, unmindful of a cold drizzle. Fortunately it let up by eleven 
o'clock, the hour of the King’s arrival. 

He came in the same British cruiser which had taken him on his sad 
voyage in 1940 and was landed by the same barge he had used when he 
arrived in 1905, to assume the throne. 

Every inch of the quayside and the Radhus Square was jammed with 
people and the roof-tops were black with them. Norwegian, American, and 
British troops—soldiers, bluejackets, marines, and airmen—stood at attention. 

Through the mist comes the barge with His Majesty and Crown Princess 
Martha and her three children. The Crown Prince, commander-in-chief of 
the Norwegian armed forces, meets and salutes them and leads the King 
to the microphone. He stands erect and calm despite the emotions which 
must have seethed within him, despite the roars of welcome of a liberated 
people for whom he stands as the symbol and embodiment of their regained 
freedom. 

That afternoon and evening we watched for hours from the Grand Hotel 
the most extraordinary parade I have ever seen. It was called “Folketoget’”’— 
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KING HAAKON VII 


or the People’s Parade—and it was just exactly that. There were two sections 
of it which converged at the Palace and together it included more than 
100,000 people—nearly half the population— men, women and children—of 
Oslo. Labor unions, sports organizations, fraternal societies, church organ- 


izations, the Home Front. Any Norwegian could find some outfit with 
which to march. In the place of honor, at the head of it, were men and 
women who had been in German concentration camps, led by a few in 
automobiles who had been crippled in Nazi torture chambers. Aside from 
these everyone was afoot. No brass-hats in swank limousines. The politicians 
also walked. Children too young to walk were carried. It began to rain 
fairly hard. Those who had brought umbrellas or raincoats used them; 
those who had not, paid no attention but went on marching, determined 


to pay their homage to their great leader. A gallant gentleman! A _ wise 
and kindly king. 


LirHcow OsBoRNE 





KING OLAV V 


ING Otav V succeeds to the throne of Norway as the heir of a 
number of illustrious kings of that name. Olav Tryggvason and 
Saint Olav, great Viking warriors of more than nine centuries ago, 


christianized and consolidated a nation emerging from a pagan past; the 


third Olav, surnamed “the Peaceful” because of his then rather unique 


characteristic, was one of the most able of Norway's medieval rulers; and the 
fourth king of that name, Olav Hakonsson, showed great promise but died 
at an early age in 1387, and high hopes for the future of Norway also died 
with this last surviving member of the old royal line of King Harald Fairhair. 

The great traditions of his namesakes and predecessors are certain to be 
continued and upheld by the new King of Norway. As Crown Prince he 
has already served his country with distinction, both in war and in peace. 
He has thoroughly prepared himself for his high calling; moreover, his 
education, coupled with the manifold duties of an heir to the throne, has 
from the very beginning given him great insight into the actual workings 
of a democracy and the principles underlying a modern constitutional 
monarchy. 

King Olav was born on July 2, 1903, at Appleton House in Norfolk, 
England, the son of Prince Carl of Denmark and Princess Maud. He was 
brought to Norway at the age of two when his father became King Haakon 
VII. The young prince attended elementary school, high school, and the 
gymnasium in Oslo and incidentally never received other treatment than 
that accorded his classmates. His advanced education included the Nor- 
wegian Military Academy, two years at Balliol College at Oxford, where 
he majored in economics and political science, and finally, graduation from 
the War College of Norway. More specific training for the task of kingship 
was provided by his attending cabinet meetings ever since the age of 18, 
and through innumerable assignments to officiate at various ceremonies 
and other functions. In June 1955, when King Haakon was incapacitated 
by a leg fracture, Crown Prince Olav became Regent of the Realm. 

Ever since his early boyhood King Olav has been not only an eage1 
spectator but an outstanding participant in sports and athletics, with skiing 
and yachting being closest to his heart. His enthusiasm and proficiency have 
indeed earned him genuine admiration and popularity in a very sports- 
minded nation. He was more than once a competitor in the famed Holmen- 
kollen meets, and has numerous prizes from ski-jumping tournaments. His 
skill as a yachtsman is attested to by his many trophies and by the fact that 
he was selected to be a member of the crew of Norway's winning yacht in 
the 6-meter races in the Olympic Games in Amsterdam in 1928. 

In 1929 he married Princess Martha, daughter of Prince Carl and Princess 
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Ingeborg of Sweden. Their three children are Crown Prince Harald, 
Princess Ragnhild, and Princess Astrid, who, since the death of her mother 
in 1954, has been the First Lady of Norway. 

After the outbreak of World War II and the German attack on Norway, 
Crown Prince Olav took an active part in the fight against the Nazis, and 
later on, in England, worked to build up a free Norwegian army, navy, and 
air force. As Commander-in-Chief of all Norwegian armed forces he was 


among the very first soldiers to re-enter Norway after the German capitula- 


tion in May 1945. 

The new King is no stranger to the United States. In 1939 he and Crown 
Princess Martha made an extended tour of the country, and both during 
the war and after he has visited America several times. He has also taken a 
personal interest in American-Scandinavian relations, an interest which was 
expressed in his speech at the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation in 1950. 

In his first proclamation to the Norwegian people King Olav gave ex- 
pression to the strong sense of responsibility he felt at taking over the 
position held so long by his father. He said: “His example will always be a 
source of strength for me and, with God's help, I hope that my work will 
prove a blessing for my people. I ask all of you for support and trust in my 
work.” In taking his father’s motto Alt for Norge as his own, King Olav 
has further indicated that King Haakon’s views of the high aims and 
principles of a monarch will also be held by him. 


Erik J. Frus 





THE SECOND STORY OF SAN MICHELE 
By JANE LUNDBLAD 


wo HOURS BY BOAT from Naples lies the rocky island of Capri, 

apparently torn off from the mainland and flung out into the blue 

Mediterranean. Its steep rocks with their strange formations, the 
vistas from its peaks of unlimited sea to the West and the wondrous 
beauty of the Gulf of Naples to the East, its sheltered coves and strange 
grottoes have made it a favorite resort of Phoenician merchants, of Greek 
colonists, Roman emperors, international millionaires, and of a Swedish 
doctor and author, Axel Munthe. The book he wrote about his life and 
the home he created for himself on Anacapri, the northern half of the 
island, his Story of San Michele, has been a world best-seller since the 
early 1930's. 

This book of memoirs by a Swedish physician has been translated into 
17 languages and, unlike many best-sellers, it has not seen its popularity 
wane. On the contrary, there have been continuous reprints, and, in 1957, 
which marked on October 31 the centenary of Munthe’s birth, new editions 
have been issued in many countries. 

Axel Munthe first fell in love with Italy in 1874, when he visited the 
country as a young student. Six years later he returned, a Doctor of Medicine 
with neurology as his special field —he had worked with the famous 
Professor Charcot at La Salpetriére in Paris—and found himself in the 
midst of a cholera epidemic in Naples. He threw himself into the work 
of combating it, and also wrote reports about his experiences to the Swedish 
press, thereby earning initial renown as a writer. It was at this time that 
he acquired his first land possessions on the island of Capri and decided to 


build a villa there, a place in which to live and to work. It was planned 


partly in protest against the overloaded architectural style prevailing at 
that time; the Villa San Michele was to be a recreation of the Antique 
style, built on simple lines on the very foundations of a Roman villula, 
and incorporating items found among the ruins that abounded on the island. 

He built his home himself during the time he was able to spend on the 
island, and was aided by native workers in whom the classical ideal was 
alive. After thirty years it was finally completed, but then it was too late 
for him to live there. Axel Munthe was threatened with the loss of his 
eyesight, and would never be able to live in his white house facing the 
rising sun. “I had built it, stone by stone, with my own hands, in the sweat 
of my brow’, he later wrote, “I had built it on my knees to be a sanctuary 
to the sun where I was to seek knowledge and light from the glorious 
God I had been worshipping my whole life.” Reluctantly he had to make 
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A VIEW FROM SAN MICHELE 


The Egyptian Sphinx, a work from the time of Rameses II (about 1300 B.C.), is placed 


on the utmost point tow ards the east, so that no one can see its face. 





THE SECOND STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


4N\NEL MUNTHE 


his Italian home in another place on Capri. 

The building of San Michele had been a series of interludes in an 
unusually active life, the life of a cosmopolitan, a great doctor, an inde- 
fatigable student of human beings, and a lover of animals. For anothet 


decade after his first eve trouble, he devoted himself to his work as a doctor, 


with an international clientele, including the poor peasants in Anacapri, 


Paris society women, and the Queen of Sweden. He lived a truly inter- 
national life taking a lively interest in world politics and, at the outbreak 
of World War I, finding his allegiance wholeheartedly on the Allied side, 
he became a British subject. When the war was at an end, and San 
Michele had become a hospital for wounded soldiers — friend and _ foe 
alike, for as he expressed it, “suffering has no nationality, and death wears 
no uniform” — Munthe sat down to write his life story—a story that had 
been so closely knit into the story of his villa. He called it The Story of 
San Michele, and it was with justification that he could put on the flyleat 
this motto in French: “A man gives nothing to mankind if he doesn’t 
give his own self.” He gave generously from the rich storehouse of his 
experience — and when the book was issued in 1929, it immediately was 


acclaimed by thousands of readers the world over. 
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THE STAIRS LEADING FROM THE PORT OF CAPRI 
UP TO SAN MICHELE 


In the tourist season about 1,000 visitors are daily conducted through 
the Villa San Michele, perched high on top of the rocky heights of Ana- 
capri. They are greeted by the picture of a chained dog, done in mosaic, 
a copy of a Pompeii original, and they then proceed up to the former 
private..apartment of Axel Munthe. They admire the simple bedroom 
with its Renaissance bedstead of wrought iron, the stately chairs from the 
seventeenth century, and the beautiful fragments of antique reliefs inserted 
in the walls. Through the studio, with its iron chandeliers and the great, 
awe-inspiring Medusa Head, found by Munthe on the bottom of the sea 


and brought here to adorn the room where he worked, the guests step out 


on the Loggia, from where one of the world’s most beautiful panoramas 


can be viewed. And, if they turn their gaze back from the brilliant blue 
of the Mediterranean, the sinuous lines of the Gulf of Sorrento, and the 
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ve, 
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: 


DR. MUNTHE’S STUDIO, WITH THE MEDUSA HEAD 
ON THE REAR WALI 


cone of the Vesuvius, they find themselves surrounded by a collection of 
antique sculptures, of columns with finely wrought capitals, of mosaics 
and reliefs that are a feast for the eye and that one and all have their own 
stories. 

Here is the fine marble head of Emperor Tiberius, who lived on Capri 
during the last eleven years of his life and who is still ever present to the 
imagination of its population, as any reader of Axel Munthe’s book will 
know. There is the black marble goddess with the eerie silver eyes, and 


the central masterpiece, a statue of Hermes, given to Munthe by the people 


of Naples — in gratitude for his services to that city; it is supposed to be a 
copy of the original in the Museum at Naples, but nobody is quite sure 


if it may not be the old Pompeian original itself. Behind the Loggia is 
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THE LOGGIA AT SAN MICHELE, WITH THE HERMES STATUE IN THE REAR 
IND A BUST OF TIBERIUS AT RIGHT CENTER 


a little garden with orange and lemon trees, and behind them again a line 
of stately cypresses, planted by Munthe’s own hand. From the back of the 
garden a narrow path with flights of stone steps leads up to the castle of 
Barbarossa, where Axel Munthe had one of those experiences involving his 


peculiar seventh sense, the quality that contributed to his originality and 


success both as a psychologist and as a writer. He used to sleep up in the 


old ruin during hot nights, and on this occasion, he had as usual brought 
his blanket and settled down to sleep, now and then listening to the familiar, 
distant hoot of the owls, which he rather enjoyed. But suddenly there 
came a quite different hoot, at close range, an ominous warning, and 
Munthe felt that an unknown power wanted him to leave the place. He 
did so —and the next morning he was told that a storm had been raging 
and hit the ruin. On further inspection he found a big block of stone 


lying on the very spot where he had rested his head the previous evening. 
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JOSEF OLII 
IND “DIANA WITH THI 
SILVER EYES”, ONE OF THI 
VOST FAMOUS PIECES OF 
THE SAN MICHELI IR 
COLLECTION 


But there are less sinister omens at San Michele, and any visitor can try 
his luck at making a wish, standing with his hand on the stone flank of 
the Egyptian sphinx that is placed on the eastern promontory, outside the 
lovely chapel. It lies there, scanning the horizon for the first approach of 
the sun god’s rising chariot, secretively averting its face from the look of 
man; it is one of the many treasures from Egyptian palaces, Roman em 
perors’ castles, or the temples of Greek gods that were finally brought here 
by the indefatigable seeker and collector Axel Munthe, ever alert to artistic 
truth and originality. 

he beauties of San Michele, its chapel, its garden and fountains, the 


restored room which is believed to have been a resting-place to which 


Emperor Tiberius repaired when he wanted to get away from his sumptuous 
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palace down at the beach, a!l have been described many times, and visited 
by many travelers. They belong to the outstanding points of interest for 
any tourist in Italy. But the story of San Michele has a sequel. And this 
story deals with all that has happened to the place after Axel Munthe 
died in his apartments in the Royal Palace in Stockholm in 1949. It is 
the story of a great bequest and of its warden who has dedicated years of 
his life to the realization of the dream of a dead friend. 


The Villa San Michele was willed by Dr. Munthe to the Swedish State, 
but is, according to the wish of its late owner, kept open to the public. 
Moreover, in its annex a small number of Swedish artists and writers are 
received as temporary guests. The intendant of the Villa is Vice Consul 
Josef Oliv, poet, journalist, and one-time carpenter. He made his first trip 
to Italy walking in the footprints of Saint Birgitta. Now, he has become 
a resident of the country he loves best, next to his own, and the custodian 
of what has sometimes been termed Sweden’s last possession on foreign soil; 
a place where he strives to realize an ideal of beauty, peace, and safety for 
men and animals —for the artists in the guest house, and for the birds 
that were one of the concerns close to the heart of Axel Munthe. 

Most tourists on Capri will meet the warden of the Villa San Michele. 
He is always on the spot to receive the daily batch of visitors, and always 
ready to answer any questions about the history of the antique villa where 
he knows every stone and shrub. But when Josef Oliv made his first 
journey to Italy he knew little of Antiquity, or its art. He was merely 
filled with an urge to get to know the world. In his young days he had 
worked as a carpenter, and later attended one of the folk high schools. He 
became a journalist in his spare time, and began to write poetry. And 
one day sitting with a friend of his, the author Harry Blomberg, in a café, 
and talking of faraway lands, their poetry, their art, and music, they decided 
to hike to Rome —the only way of getting there that they could afford. 
Still, the enterprise demanded a few necessities — like shoes —and one of 
them got the bright idea to ask a shoe factory to give them one pair each. 
The publicity people of the factory were delighted, and there soon appeared 
in the Swedish press an advertisement with the story of the two wanderers 
to the Eternal City in X-stad’s brand of shoes. Perhaps this was the time 
when Josef Oliv’s great talent for achieving things in ingenuous ways was 
first revealed. He is a native son of Smaland, the country of keen and 
resourceful businessmen, and he still takes delight in telling about the 
letters that the two friends began to dispatch to manufacturers of different 
commodities and how they ended up with fine equipment from many firms 
who wanted this splendid publicity. 


They took a boat as far as Rotterdam from where they set out on foot 
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A. B. Allhem 


THE PATIO OF “LA FORESTERIA” 


with Rome as their goal. That journey was the beginning of Josef Oliv’s 
lifelong and intense devotion to Italy. He returned in 1931, and at that 
time he made the acquaintance of Dr. Munthe. In the same year Munthe’s 
royal patient, Queen Victoria of Sweden, died, and Oliv was the first 
journalist to wire the news to Stockholm. That scoop made his reputation 
as a reporter — and from then on he made journalism his profession. When 
Munthe in 1943 came to Stockholm as a sick man and King Gustaf V gave 
him an apartment in the Royal Palace in Stockholm, Oliv’s acquaintance 
with the master of San Michele developed and deepened. Munthe’s eyesight 
failed, and Oliv often came to read to him, and to talk of the object of 
their joint love, Italy, and especially Capri. When Munthe died, he had 
bequeathed San Michele to the State, and the Swedish Riksdag accepted 


the gilt and gave a grant for its restoration. A committee was appointed for 


the maintenance of the place; among its members were the Chancellor of 
the universities of Sweden and Professor Axel Boéthius, the foremost 
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promoter of Swedish-Italian cultural relations and organizer and former 
head of the Swedish Institute in Rome; the Royal family also showed an 
active interest in the plans for San Michele. The man chosen to go to 
Capri in order to investigate the practical possibilities of carrying out the 
will was Josef Oliv. 

He had been chosen because everybody concerned knew of his love for 
Italy, of the studies he had given to it, and the verses he had written about 
it. They also knew that he was quite familiar with the late Dr. Munthe’s 
plans. And rarely has a more suitable person been appointed to a job. 
But the reasons for this were vastly different from the ones alleged. When 
Josef Oliv now tells about the state in which he found the place, that had 
been uninhabited for decades, he laughingly adds that it was his early 
accomplishments as a carpenter and blacksmith that made him able to cope 
with his new task. There was also another factor, recognized by the title of 
Vice Consul awarded to him in 1954: he made it his job to live on the best 
of terms with the Italian population, to continue the tradition of Axel 
Munthe in helping them and giving them work and education. He also 
enlisted their help in his work to preserve the beauties of their island by 
getting them to abstain from sniping and from the unnecessary felling of 
trees. According to the wish expressed by Axel Munthe, part of the proceeds 
from the institution are used to provide for the needs of the poor in 
Anacapri, especially for the children, and today a tablet outside the main 
entrance of the Villa bears witness to the island’s gratitude. 

When the Swedish Riksdag accepted the posthumous gift of San Michele, 
the place had been uninhabited for about forty years. Munthe, like Tiberius, 
possessed about a dozen villas on Capri, and he had rather let his first 
love fall into neglect. The house had been damaged by the shifting weather, 
by storm and rain, and it had also suffered during the two wars. The 
Riksdag contributed a sum once and for all towards its restoration, and 


then it was understood that the place would have to be self-supporting. 
This was the task that confronted Josef Oliv. He at once went to work, 


and an arduous undertaking it was, even with his talent for interesting 
people in his activity and making them contribute, either by money or by 
cifts in kind. 

Right from the beginning he got encouragement, and a personal and 
professional interest in his job, from Sweden's present King, Gustaf VI 
Adolf. Being a trained archaeologist himself, the King had not only 
followed Oliv’s activities but also participated in them, and his interest 
has not flagged in later years. To an attentive circle around the refectory 
table in the guest house, Oliv has sometimes told the story of how he and 
Gustaf Adolf, then Crown Prince, together crept through a window into 
the cellar of the old Bishop’s palace that Oliv was dreaming of transforming 
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A. B. Allhem 
THE CHAPEL AT SAN MICHELF 


into a guest-house, and landed in the big room with its beautiful, vaulted 
ceiling. 
“What do you think might be made of this?” asked the Crown Prince. 
“I have imagined that it might become a rather nice dining room,” said 
Oliv. “And here is a little crypt that might do beautifully as kitchen.” 
“Yes,” said the Crown Prince, after having inspected the smaller room. 


“The stove should stand here and over there is the place for the towel-rack.” 


And that is exactly where the stove and the towel-rack are now to be 
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found in the comfortable and practical kitchen next to the beautiful 
dining-room with its renaissance refectory table and wall paintings. The 
lovely old Bishop's palace, now restored to its former simple beauty, has 
become the guest-house of San Michele, generally called La Foresteria. It 
contains seven bedrooms for ten Swedish artists and writers, and each room 
has been furnished by a Swedish firm. Josef Oliv’s outstanding merits as 
a provider for the needs of his changing family have won him the nickname 
“Sweden's next greatest beggar’ — Artur Hazelius, the creator of Skansen in 
Stockholm still being the undisputed holder of the title as the country’s 
beggar number one. In the Foresteria the guests find Swedish furniture, 
Swedish stainless steel, glass and earthenware, and a Swedish refrigerator. 
But the wonderful fruits and vegetables for the meals that each resident 
prepares for himself in the kitchen, carrying his tray into the dining room 
for a gay meal around the big table, are of Italy, as are also the wine and 
the songs and chatter of Carmelina, the Italian maid who has been the 
goddess of the Foresteria since its first days. The coffee is often taken on 
the terrace, or else in the common living room that holds memories of 
many long talks and discussions, of composers playing their own works and 
singers’ informal recitals. Anyone who has been a guest in the Foresteria 
of San Michele will often return in memory to that time, to the early 
morning visits to the loggia, with the awakening of the birds in the garden 
around the dewy statues, to the view over the starlit bay from the flat roof at 
midnight, to the lazy midday coffee hour on the terrace, to the gay evenings, 


or the lonely working hours in the silence and simple beauty of the private 


rooms with their whitewashed walls and few but adequate pieces of 
furniture. 


One of the aims of Axel Munthe in bequeathing his villa to his native 
country was to further the cultural relations between Sweden and Italy, 
and much has already been accomplished to that end. The work of the 
Swedish guests at San Michele in art, in music and literature, has born rich 
evidence of the inspiration received during their stay on Anacapri. Also 
from the Italian side, attention has been given to the enterprise, notably 
to the concerts arranged, with works by Italian and Swedish composers 
played by artists of both nationalities. 


Capri has, in the eyes of many Italians, become too much of an inter- 
national playground, and there prevails among its inhabitants a desire to 
make it also something of a center for the arts and the sciences. The leading 
figure in this movement, Edwin Cerio, has centered his interest in a library 
in downtown Capri. But he has also given support to a Swedish enterprise 
that may be regarded as an indirect effect of the San Michele activity. The 
Swedish Royal Academy of Science, that had, to begin with, enjoyed the 
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hospitality of the Munthe buildings for its incipient solar research, has 
received an invitation for a couple of researchers to reside in a lovely old 
villa on Anacapri — owned by Cerio. This cooperation in the scientific field 
is wholly in accordance with the farsighted plans of Axel Munthe. 
Another of the late Dr. Munthe’s great interests in life was the preserva- 
tion of the birds. He managed to get the Mussolini regime to put the 


birds of Capri under the protection of the law, thus saving the lives of 


thousands of migratory birds that chose the island as a point of repaii 
during their yearly travel south. But during the war years the people of 
Capri resumed their age-old habit of shooting birds for food or for obtaining 
their feathers. The only place today safeguarded by law for birds in Capri, 
or indeed in the whole of Italy, is the old Barbarossa fortress situated on 
the premises of San Michele, on a high promontory above the sea. Since 
the autumn of 1956, the Swedish Ornithological Association has an office 
there in a couple of small rooms or cells restored by Josef Oliv and provided 
with modern comforts. 

Thus, Swedish-Italian cooperation has been far advanced through the 
use made of Axel Munthe’s beav iful villa. The donation of an inter- 
nationally minded doctor and writer has become for many visitors from 
different parts of the world the realization of an ideal of a peaceful 
life. And the unselfish efforts of the administrator of the gift have greatly 
helped to make it a lasting influence. 


Dr. Jane Lundblad is a Swedish journalist and teacher. A_ former 
Honorary Fellow of The American-Scandinavian Foundation, she was for 
a number of years the New York correspondent of Géteborgs Handels- och 
Sjofartstidning. She has recently returned to Sweden after having been a 
Visiting Lecturer in Swedish at North Park Collece in Chicago. 
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given at the 
with 


was a from 


carry-ovel 
1956. Piously played as a period piece, 
the performance was commendable but 
in no way remarkable. 
An unusual Danish work 


was Finn Methling’s forty-minute mono- 


original 


logue Journey to the Green Shadows 
(Rejsen til de gronne Skygger). A series 
life of an 


of scenes from the 


average 
woman, the monologue achieves dra- 
matic power through the familiarity 
of its situations and the universality of 
its allusions. Previously performed by 
Hvid Moller 
suburb, it was reinterpreted by 


Royal 
Ingeborg Brams. 


Inge in a Copenhagen 


the 


Theater's new prima donna 


Ihe season had a notable aftermath 


in the summer of 1957: The leading 


companies of the other Northern coun- 
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tries played at the People’s Theater in 
their native languages. While Swedish 
and Norwegian dialogue could on the 
whole be understood by Danish audi- 
the 


ences, Finnish 


and Icelandic 


pre- 
sentations had to depend on mimesis, 
Staging, costumes, and lighting to con- 
vey ideas. That the audience could fol- 
low Euripides in Finnish at all was, 


however, not to be ascribed to mimesis, 


which the classical Jphigenie lacks, but 
to the familiarity of the plot. David 
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Stefansson’s dramatization of an _ Ice- 
landic folk tale, The Golden Gate, was 
of quite a different cut, full of mimicry 
and spectacularly staged. 

An_ idealistic without 
the remotest possibility of financial re 
Scan 
dinavian stage was a parallel to the 


undertaking 


turn, last summer's effort at a 


more expansive international theater 


now in its second 


year in Paris and 
an interesting example of Scandinavian 


cultural co-operation. 


Professor Phillip M. Mitchell of the University of Kansas has just returned 
from a prolonged stay in Denmark. His “History of Danish Literature” 
will be published by the Foundation in 1958. 
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SAVING LIVES AT SEA 


By CARL NORMAN 


N Norway there is one organization 
which is favored with perhaps more 
affection and esteem than any other 

national humanitarian institution. 
That organization is the N.S.S.R. on 
“Norsk Selskab til Skibbrudnes Red 
ning,” (“Norwegian Society for Saving 
the Shipwrecked”). And it is only 
natural that it should be so regarded, 
considering that a large proportion of 
Norwegian men and women engaged 
trades are 


in fishing, industry, and the 


g, 
daily exposed to the dangers and perils 


of the sea. Along the 2,100 miles 


long coastline live hundreds of thou- 
liveli 


sands of folks who derive then 


hood from the ocean. In all sorts of 


weather fishermen set out in small on 


large craft to find the necessities of 


life for their families. It is a hard and 


hazardous struggle, and the ocean is 


a dangerous field of play. Many of 


those who venture out never return 


home. 
36,500 registered smaller craft are en 


gaged in Norway's coastal fisheries, and 


~ 


there are, besides, a large number of 


trawlers, whaling and _— sealhunting 


boats, etc., Their total tonnage adds 


up to approximately 350,000 tons, and 


the crews number tens of thousands. 


For this reason public sentiment and 
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WITH RESCUED FISHERMEN IN TOW 


support of the Life-saving Society (as 
it is called for short) have become a 
national aid dear to the hearts of the 
whole people. 

During its 66 years of existence, the 
Norwegian Life-saving Society, has 
achieved an imposing number of rescue 
operations. According to the records 
lives have been 


approximately {,000 


saved from certain death, and no less 
than 185,000 men and women of many 
nationalities were brought ashore under 
the most dramatic and perilous condi- 
tions. 60,000 vessels have been salvaged 
from the grasp of stormy seas. While 
cannot be measured by 


human lives 


fixed 


amounts of money, the actual 


value of the boats salvaged runs into 
millions of Nowegian kroner. But above 
the heroi 


all, it is performances of 


those engaged in this great and humani- 


tarian work, with their own lives at 


stake saving the lives of others, thereby 
lessening sorrow and hardship in thou 
sands of homes and families, that call 
for admiration and gratitude. 
start in 


From a modest 


18g! the 
N.S.S.R. has extended its fleet and serv 


ices so that the organization now oper- 


ates a fleet of 21 sail- and motor craft 


(sk@yter), 2 motor cutters, 4 motor 


cruisers, and 1 amphibian landingboat, 
besides operating 34 land stations in 
cooperation with the fleet. 
The service covers the entire coast from 
the Nor- 


way to the Finnmark and Polar regions, 


seagoing 


Swedish border in southern 


in summer as well as winter. When one 
looks at the lists of gifts and contribu 


tions reported by the local 


sections, 
from individuals and from institutions 


and business concerns, one cannot but 
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feel a deep satisfaction and gratitude. 
Phat it is possible in a small country 
like Norway to carry on the enormous 
work of the N.S.S.R. through voluntary 
support testifies to a public idealistic 
and generous. Of that the nation may 
well be proud. 

The organization receives an annual 
half a 
Government, 


subveniion of approximately 


million kroner from the 
a helplul but a small amount of money 
when compared with the 7.2 million 
kroner it costs the Oslo city government 
to run its local Fire Department. The 
total N.S.S.R. 


amount to about g million kroner, the 


resources of the 


today 


main part being its legacies and dona 


tions /rom individuals and estates, a 


total of about 7.5 million kroner. The 
report for 1956 shows a disbursement of 


about 3,141 000 kroner against an in 


come of 2,686,000 kroner. It should 


dutifully be stated that the Norwegian 


women are the economic backbone of 


N.S.S.R. the 
women are actively engaged in promot 
the 


Always and everywher« 


ing wellare of the organization; 


without then and 


energetic untiring 
work and their contributions from yea 
N.S.S.R. 


attained its present-day efhciency and 


to vear the 


would not have 


high standards. Throughout the coun 


try about 2,000 local women’s organiza 


tions are actively devotine their tim: 


and efforts by running bazaars, arrang 
ing social functions, 


selling lottery 


tickets and the annual Emblem, all to 
raise money to help defray the high 
cost of running the life-saving institu 


tion. 


More 


question ol 


than a hundred years ago th« 


~ 


finding some means for 


safeguarding and rescuing people at 


sea was raised in Norway for the first 
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time. In England the Royal National 
Life Boat Institution had been formed 


in 1824, with France, Germany, the 


Netherlands and Belgium following 
with the creation of similar institutions. 
Denmark had a life-saving organization 
dating from 1852. In Norway the Gov- 
ernment established a life-saving  sta- 
tion for the southern part of the coun 
try in 1854, but many years were to 
pass before this operation was to be 
“How 


possible to operate effectively a life- 


come nation-wide. would it be 
saving system along a coast so studded 
with skerries and submerged rocks and 
asked a 


The problem seemed 


so unendingly long as ours?” 
sceptical people. 
hopelessly unsolvable. 

In Norway lived at this time a great 
had 


greater vision than most people of his 


humanitarian, Eilert 


Sundt, who 


generation. In 1861 he published an 
“At Sea 


minds of many thoughtful persons. He 


article, 


which stirred the 


stated that during the period 1846 
1860 about one thousand people had 
lost their lives through accidents, and 
of these nearly 750 had drowned at sea; 
he also showed that the largest numbet 
of the drownings occurred along the 
far northern coast of Norway where the 
open boat fisheries took place. It would 
be impossible, he said, to find an equal 
to such a calamitous situation anywhere 
else. “Are we doing as much as we can 
to prevent these disasters and to pro 


asked. 


In his article he proposed that there 


vide help?” he 


ought to be established an organization 
whose sole purpose should be humani- 
the benefit of the 


tarian activity for 


seafaring people. He suggested that life 
saving stations be built along the en 
tire coast. with boats kept in readiness 


and with signal systems warning about 
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oncoming storms. It took a whole gen- 
eration to accomplish what Eilert Sundt 
had proposed, but the seed he had 
sown had not been cast upon unfertile 
ground. 

A young medical student, Oscar Ty- 
bring, who later became a naval doctor, 
Sundt 


written, but it was a personal experi- 


had taken note of what had 
ence and a disaster at sea years later, 
which aroused Doctor Tybring’s slum- 
bering interest in life-saving. While his 
ship was in a harbor on a stormy night 
he was sent ashore to attend to a sick 
man. The next morning when he came 
down to the shore to get his rowboat, 
he saw the wreck of a schooner which 
had been cast on the rocks during the 
night. Rowing back to his ship he 
noticed something bumping against the 
prow, and discovered the bodies of two 
the 


vivors could be seen anywhere. 


dead men in water. But no sur- 

This tragic experience made Dr. Ty- 
bring decide to devote his life to the 
task of saving the shipwrecked and 
others in jeopardy at sea. He wrote 
articles and lectured, he called on the 
authorities for assistance, and he but- 
their 
financial support. He had a clear con- 


tonholed prominent men _ for 
ception of the plan to be worked out; 
in general it followed Eilert Sundt’s 
ideas and was based on voluntary sup- 
port from the well-to-do and legacies 
from estates, etc., and the construction 
But 


many paid serious attention to all his 


of boats and land stations. not 


pleadings, until by chance in 1887 he 
met the man who was to become one 
of the very pillars of the organization. 
The man was Colin Archer, the great 


shipbuilder who later designed and 


built the famous Fram for Nansen, 


Sverdrup, and Amundsen. Through his 
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pioneer work in the design and con- 
struction of a new type of pilot boat 
he had become deeply interested in the 
question of a life-saving fleet along 
the Norwegian coast. He was a man of 
vision, and he supported Doctor Ty- 


bring’s idealistic and ambitious plan. 


With the aid of a third man, Admiral 
Koren, they set about to promulgate 
the plan for a Norwegian Life-saving 
Society. They met with no direct op- 
position, but many argued that it right- 
ly ought to be a matter for the State to 
establish and operate a life-saving in- 
stitution involving the whole nation. 

They interested a number of busi- 
ness people in their work, and in 1888 
the (Oslo) As- 


sociation called a meeting at which one 


Kristiania Mercantile 
of the members brought the question 
of a life-saving organization before the 
Association and submitted a plan. His 
name was Heinrich Scheller. His plan 
was in general based on Doctor Ty- 
bring’s theory that this great and na- 
tion-wide undertaking should be a 
matter for the public, rather than the 
national Government. He argued that 
with the good-will and support of the 
people a start could be made. 

There was no further discussion; a 
committee was appointed, and in 1889 
the first appeal to the public was sent 
out to enlist memberships and obtain 
The 


overwhelming; memberships and con- 


financial support. response was 
tributions came in from everywhere. In 
i891 a great “fair” was held at Tivoli 
in Oslo with all the leading artists of 
the “take” 


amounted to kroner, a 


day assisting, and the 


70,000 sum 
equivalent to about a million today. 
With the money now at hand the com 
felt ahead, and on 


June g, 1891, the N.S.S.R. was founded. 


mittee safe to go 
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First on the program was the con 
struction of a vessel, especially designed 
for its task of saving lives along the 
Norwegian coast. Colin Archer designed 
and built it, and it was appropriately 

Colin Archer. Year 
boats built and 


named the after 


vear new were land 


stations were established alor the 


1g 
coast. Today, some 150 selected seamen 
make up the crews and other experi 
enced men serve at the stations on shore. 
Thousands of people have honorably 


served the institution during its 66 


years of existence and they are all in 


deed worthy of the g 


= 


reatest praise ‘ 


During the Second World War the 


German occupying forces cast thei 
voracious eyes on the sturdy Norwegian 
life-saving boats and wanted them fon 
But N.S.S.R. persist 


that the 


coastal patrols. 


ently maintained boats and 


their crews were to save lives regardless 


olf nationality, and the 


had 


to give in. Sinkings of ships were num- 


Germans 


erous, the lanes being full of mines 
and dangers threatening on all sides. 
What 


ever, was that the life-saving boats also 


the Nazis did not how- 


realize, 
saved hundreds of Norwegian patriots 
from torture and imprisonment in Ger- 
man concentration camps. One of the 
many who served their country admir- 
ably during those days was Captain 


Hans 
N.S.S.R. Thousands of people tried to 


Holter, Secretary-General of the 


get out of Norway and go to Sweden 


+ 


and to England. Captain Holter opet 


Oslo 
and the southwest coast of Sweden. At 


ated a regular service between 
night he landed refugees on the Swedish 
side, thereby saving hundreds of Nor- 
wegians from German tyranny. 

It is interesting to follow step by 
step the activities and development of 


the N.S.S.R. In the beginning its pur- 
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pose was to prevent ship catastrophes 


at sea. Later it became evident that 
its greatest task was to be the saving 
of lives and boats at the large fishing 
banks and in the Polar regions where 


thousands of constantly ex- 


men are 
posed to the dangers of the open sea. 
While this is still the largest field of 
activity, new fields of operation have 
added. 


been Everywhere and at all 


times there are people along the Nor- 


wegian coast who need immediate help. 


Over the radio emergency calls for life 
savings boats are broadcast from the 
land stations: it may be a call for im- 
mediate medical assistance from a small 
fishing hamlet, or for a midwife to 
come, or even a call from a fisherman 
All such calls 


are immediately registered and relayed 


whose house is on fire. 


to the nearest boats, all of which 


are 
ready to serve around the clock. 


It would be impossible in this article 
to enumerate even a few of the rescues 
performed by the Norwegian Life-sav- 
ing Society, but for American readers 


we may single out two cases in which 
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U.S. ships were involved. On December 
SOS-calls 


steamel 


27, 1946, the 


came trom 


10,000-ton which 
had run aground off the southern coast 


the 


{m-mer-ma? 


olf Norway. In heavy storm and 
tremendous seas it was impossible to 
save the ship, but with the help of 
alerted fishing boats the N.S.S.R. suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the crew of 38 men, 
while the ship was pounded to pieces 


and totally 


The other 
occurred off the Lofoten Islands when 


wrecked. case 
the American steamer Pelagia sent out 
an SOS-call on September 15, 1956. 
Ihe call was picked up at the nearest 
station, and a life-saving cutter was 
directed to the position given in the 
SOS-call. The night was pitch dark, the 
seas roaring, and nothing could be seen 
of the steamer or any lifeboats. A thor 
ough but futile search was made 
the next 


morning when the cutter had come to 


throughout the night, but 


a position 20 nautical miles from the 
position given, it found a lifeboat with 
five men aboard drifting helplessly. Of 
thirty men these five 


a crew of about 


were the only ones saved. 


Carl Norman, Manager Emeritus of ASF publications, is a frequent 


contributor to the 


Revicw. 
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MUSIC OF OLD ICELAND 


By MARGERY STOMNE SELDEN 


NY student investigating the musi¢ 
of Iceland will be struck by the 
fact that this field presents both 

problems and advantages absolutely 
unique in historical research. A com- 
parison of musical manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages with Icelandic folk songs 
published well into the twentieth cen- 
tury gives the impression that Icelandic 
music remained practically static for 
well over 600 years! It was only rather 
recently—comparatively speaking—with 
the development of radio and travel 
facilities, that Icelandic music began to 
slip away from its traditional forms and 
adopted more and more the character- 
istics of the Western European and 
The 
repertory, as late as the turn into the 
twentieth 


American art. Icelandic musical 


century, included certain 
isolated examples of songs whose texts 
were either directly drawn from the 
Eddi skaldic 


were moulded along similar lines. 
Actual 


ancient and poems or 


Edda 
and Saga, it appears, has been kept 


literary material from 


alive in song (or song-like recitation) 


ever since the texts were first written 


down in and around the thirteenth cen- 
tury. hundreds of years after then prob- 


able oral origin. The popular ballads 


or rimur, too, which often date from 
before the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, seem to “have acquired a more 


conscious and literary stamp” than 


ballad-texts elsewhere usually exhibit, 


and one mavy attribute this to the in- 


fluence of the more ancient Eddas and 


versed sections included within the 


Sagas, as well as to the conservative, 


precise tradition of Icelandic 


ecclesi- 


astical teachers writers.! For ex- 
ample, in 1780, de la Borde, the French 


music 


and 


historian, obtained from 


two 
Danes examples of five presumably rep- 
resentative Icelandic songs, and of these 
five, the text of the first was actually 
the twenty-fifth strophe of a 
Viking 
Another 


poem 
attributed to 


Lodbrok. 


strophe of the tenth century Voluspa. 


King Ragnat 
text consisted of a 


A third was designated as a strophe 


from “‘Haramal” but is actually the 
seventy-ninth stanza from the Eddic 
The fourth text of de la 
Borde’s examples was described as the 
ancient song of valiant Prince Harald of 
Norway, while the text of the fifth and 


Havamal. 


last example was from the fourteenth- 
century Lilja hymn.* 

Angul Hammerich described in his 
article “Studien iiber  islandische 
Musik” of 1900 an Icelandic song still 
sung then with text from the thirteenth 
century “Hattatal’. Jon Leifs, in the 


mid-twenties, personally recorded in 

Iceland a song based upon lines found 

in the twelfth-century Egil’s Saga.* 
The music, as well as the texts, of 


Icelandic 


material exhibits this 


the 


song 


link to 


strong remote 


past. As 
Hammerich summarized at the begin- 
ning of this century, “If we compare 
the records of those old, unpublished 
sources with the melodies in publica- 


1 Stee nstrup, The 
tr. E. Cox, New 

2]. de la Borde, Essai sur 
1780, v. 2, p. 79 

3]. Leifs, “Islandische Volkslieder”, 


schrift fiir Musikwissenschaft (xi 


Medieval Popular Ballad, 
York, 1914 


la Musique, Paris, 


Zeit 
1928-9, p 


? 
4 
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tions of today, we thus observe that 


forms are frequently the same in both. 
Middle 


now.’'4 


Ages there and Middle 
Whole 
handed down; in most cases, however, 


\ges 


tunes may have been 
it is possible to state only that certain 
of the same melodic and rhythmic pat- 
terns are very conspicuous in both the 
music of such 


Iceland’s far yesterday 


as we know it and of near today. 
Since no actual musical manuscripts 
dating from the time of the Eddas and 
Sagas have been uncovered, it is im- 
possible to state positively whether or 
not tunes preserved in recordings with 
these ancient texts from Véluspa, Egil’s 
Saga and others are as old as the words. 
All one is strictly justified in observing 
is the odd fact that examples of music 
written down in the fifteenth and seven- 
but undoubtedly of 


teenth centuries, 


much older tradition, are amazingly 


similar in style, form, and melodic 
idiom to the music sung on the island 
as late as the twentieth century. 

The preservation of this traditional 
treasury of song is due to a whole com 
plex of factors. First of all, the histor 
ical sense of the Icelanders must be 
taken into account; their pride in then 
achievements of the past and their in- 
sistence upon individuality and inde- 
pendence have helped to pass on the 
distinctive native songs from one gen- 
Secondly, Iceland's 


the 


eration to the next. 


geographical position on very 


periphery of Western currents con- 
tributed to the country’s cultural isola- 
tion and reduced opportunities for the 


cultural interchanges so often noted 


among more centrally located European 
nations. 


Furthermore, Icelandic music was 


liber islandische 


Internat 


345. 


“Studien 
Sammel. der 


1900, p- 


*A,. Hammerich, 
Musik”, 
schaft, (1), 


Musikgessell 
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and still is, in large part, purely vocal. 
the Middle 


Renaissance comparatively few instru- 


During \ges and the 


ments were either developed in Ice- 
land or imported into the country. As 


a result, little instrumental music was 


introduced from the continent. During 


the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 


turies, Icelandic music remained un 


disturbed by the profound changes 


occurring elsewhere in the realm of 


orchestral music, and the transition in 


Western music from “modal” to “tonal” 
harmony (accomplished largely in con- 
nection with instrumental music) found 


no real reflection in Iceland’s music. 


Then, too, the modern Icelandic 


language has not radically been 


Middle 


a factor of geographical 1so- 


altered since the Ages (again 


probably 
lation), and, consequently, the ancient 
song-texts have not had to be tampered 
with in order to make them meaning 
ful to the passing generations. 

Lastly, one the fact that 


may note 


Icelandic music has to a great extent 
been under the direction of clerics, and 
this tie to the Church has undoubtedly 
been a conservative influence upon art. 


All these 


others, serve to explain the remarkable 


factors, and undoubtedly 
persistence of Iceland's musical heritage 
of the Middle Ages down almost to the 


present day. 


What 


available foi 


material is 
the 


actual musical 


study and what is 


state of the research? 
Che chief source for the study of Ice- 


landic music of the past includes the 


so-called Arnamagnzan manuscripts of 


the University Library at Copenhagen. 
One manuscript belongs to the fifteenth 
century, the others to the seventeenth. 
The 


repertory in these manuscripts 
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comprises forms of the Middle Ages, 
and Hammerich includes in an article 
an actual photographic reproduction 
from No. 80 of the Arnamagnzan col- 
lection.’ The folios reproduced include 
most of a two-voiced Credo of the Mass. 
Ihe notation is in score form; that is, 
the two voice-parts to be sung together 
The 


lower staff includes the so-called tenor, 


are notated one above the other. 


based upon a traditional Gregorian 
melody and bearing Latin words. The 
upper staff is an original counterpoint, 
composed perhaps by some Icelandic 
Senedictine. 

It may be noted here that the score- 
arrangement had disappeared in Euro- 
pean musical manuscripts somewhat be- 
fore the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; to facilitate the performing of 
multi-voiced motets, the various voice- 
parts were separated from one another 
Thus, this fif- 
teenth-century Icelandic manuscript is 


in the manuscripts. 


definitely archaic in respect to its phy- 
sical arrangement, although the fact 
that this Credo is for only two voices 
and in an older style undoubtedly fig- 
ured in the choice of this early notation. 

In red ink under the upper staff an 
Icelandic message indicating the Bene 
dectine monastery of Munkabvera in 
Northern Iceland as the place of origin 
was inserted in the manuscript. 

Only the scantiest material on Ice- 
landic music has been published during 
the past decade or two, and practically 
nothing in English. With the infiltra- 
tion of European and American musi 
into Iceland, native art forms have been 
distinctly pushed into the background 
and are to some extent regarded merely 
as quaint historical curiosities. An old 
Icelandic ballad singer from the coun- 

5 Ibid., p. 352 
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try some became 


years ago 
night success in the capital city; his 
folk songs appeared to be something 


quite novel and very interesting to the 


an over- 


youngest generation! 


The status of historical research into 
the complicated field of Icelandic music 
is rather difficult to evaluate. In most 
of the recent discussions on the subject, 
objective description and _ personal 
interpretation have been all too freely 
mixed. Icelandic music and its long 
history have yet to receive any kind of 
detailed and systematic study. 

The Saga of Bishop Laurentius of 
Holar, written in the years following 
the bishop’s death in 1323, contains 
probably the first reference to part- 
singing in Iceland. The account men- 
tions that churchman’s emphatic objec- 
tion to the singing of tripla and 
tvisyngja, that is, three and two-part 
singing. Laurentius such 
part-singing as letkaraskapur or ‘“‘fri- 
volity” and 


considered 


advocated the 
employment of slettan song or “‘plain- 
chant”. 


instead 


However, from the Laurentius saga 
one cannot know positively whether or 
not the tvisyngja of Laurentius’s time 
correspond in detail to modern tviséng- 
var with their structure of two melodies 
progressing in parallel fifths. 
of isolation 


Factors 
likely 
The 


less likely second interpretation is that 


only make it 


very 
that the two are directly related. 


Laurentius’s medieval tvisyngja do not 
necessarily imply the fifth-parallelism 
but merely, as the word means, a two- 


or twin-song, that is, a two-part com- 


position corresponding to the dupla 
on the continent. 


Yet, the dupla and tripla of French 


composers had been generally accept 
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able in continental churches up to this 


time; indeed two, three, and even fou 
part settings of liturgical texts were es- 
pecially preferred for solemn feast-days 
of the Roman rite. Thus, Laurentius’s 
reported objection to the introduction 
of polyphonic music into his churches 
in Iceland — before the decree of Pope 
John XXII in 1324-25 


hensible unless, as I feel. this particulal 


is not compre- 


sort of part-singing was already strongly 


associated with secular, folk influence 


and Viking paganism.® 


Included in volume two of the mam 


moth 


cighteenth-century Essai sur !a 


Musique ancienne et moderne by de la 
Borde 


landic song together with the five ex 


was a briel discussion of Ice- 


amples mentioned at the opening of 
this discussion. It is interesting to ob 
serve that all five melodies, supposedly 
representative of the Icelandic art, are 
monophonic; no two-part songs are in 


cluded on mentioned in de la 


even 
Borde’s work! Part-singing unquestion 
ably was known in Iceland long before 
the cighteenth century, so either one 
may simply assume that another line, 
a filth higher, often was improvised to 
melodies, or on 


these 


accompals may 


be forced to dismiss de la Borde’s report 


as being limited to the rimur or as be 


ing totally misleading. 


6 One cannot deny that an added 
tion in the 
this decree of 


complica 


1 


problem may be represented in 


John NNIT from 
1324-25, by which all part musi 
that in the old-stvle parallel 
forbidden in Church use. Many 
denied the influence and effect of the 
outside of “kev 
It does lic 


Avignon in 
except for 
organum was 
scholars have 
decree 
churches on the 
within the realm of 

sibility, that clerically - dominated 
Iceland have felt force of the 
papal anti-polyphonic position even before the 
actual decree. Should this be proved the case 
further investigation of the relationship be 
tween the parallel-voiced tvisOngvar and the 
ecclesiastically - approved tradition of 
nental organum would be in order 


continent 
remot pos 
however, 


might some 


conti 
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In 1869-74, the 


Joseph 


work of Francois 


Fétis, the important Belgian 


historian of music, was issued. Fétis, 


alwavs fascinated by 


exotic music of 
long-past ages and far-away 


voted 


lands, de- 


much ol his 


attention to the 


tonal art olf 


the Scandinavians.? From 


his studies, Fétis arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the appearance of the North- 
men on the European scene simultan- 
eous with the beginnings of polyphony 
in Western music was not coincidental.* 
Fétis even went so far as to derive the 


musical neumes, a 


type of medieval 


notation, from Northern runic figures. 


Fétis also mentioned a few Scandina 


vian songs by title and noted that thei 
texts go back to Eddic times. 


Angul Hammerich’s 


article on Ice 
Zeitschrift fin 
(1900), to 


landic music in the 


Vusikwissenschaft which I 


have referred 


before, was the 


first sig 
nificant attempt at laying out any his 
torical continuity for musical develop 


ment in Iceland. The author based his 


work solely older 


upon commentaries 


and Icelandic 


manuscripts in Copen- 
had 
Jon Leils, a 


hagen libraries and never visited 


the island. 
thinks 


quire 


later scholar, 


that Hammerich failed to ac 
a true “first-hand” feeling for his 
Sl byect. Meanwhile A. P. 


folk song edition of 1869 had come out, 


; ' 
Berggreen’s 


and Thorsteinsson’s large collection of 


900 Icelandic folk songs, a monumental 


undertaking covering 25 


years’ work, 


appeared in 1906-9. The latter work 
} 


has been 


criticized as a rather 


lacking 


approach, and Leifs has also claimed 


hap- 


hazard collection, 


methodical 
it is full of errors. 


Leifs, who published lavishly during 


the nineteen-twenties, was probably the 

TF. J. Fétis, Histoire Mu- 
Paris, 1869, v. 4 
8 Ibid., p. 458 


générale de la 


1874 p 15711 


sique, 
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first Icelander to make contributions on 


Icelandic 


music in leading musical 


journals. His work is not above re- 
proach, however, for although Leits 


the 


describes musical 


techniques of 
modern Icelandic folk song most ade- 
quately, his historical allusions are all 


too 


Furthermore, ob- 


sweeping. an 


trusive ‘nationalism”’ 


Germanic mars 
the objectivity of this scholar’s judg- 
ments. 

Leifs carried out a most remarkable 
program of recording folk music in Ice- 
land, M. Horn 


bostel made these rolls the subject ol 


however, and E. von 
contained in a 
Deutsche Island For- 
schung of 1930. Hornbostel’s study is 
valuable both fon 


an extensive analysis 


later article, in 
its musical citations 
and for its interesting historical hypo- 
theses. 

In addition to this supply of reports 
dealing with Icelandic 
eral, 


music in 


gen 


some very limited investigations 


of Icelandic musical instruments have 
been carried out by Hortense Panum, 
Ice- 


landic music has been primarily vocal, 


B. Thorsteinsson,”® and Curt Sachs. 


but reference in passing may be made 
here to the harpa, gigja, fidla, and pipa, 


as well as to the horn and trumpet. 


i hese known in 


instruments were 
medieval Iceland, while the foreign real 
and symphon were introduced during 


the seventeenth century. 


The the 


based on parallel fifths, for centuries 


tvisongur, two-part song 


the most characteristic Icelandic musi- 
cal form, should perhaps be discussed 


the lack 


of material available from the few old 


in greater detail. In view of 
manuscripts, the method used here will 
be to describe the tvis6ngvar as they 


®B. Thorsteinsson, “Folkelig Sang og Musik 
paa Island”, Nordisk Kultur, v. 25, Stockholm, 
1934. 
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were sung up to the present century in 
remote Northern regions of Iceland and 
as they have been presented in the re- 
ports and examples of the more modern 
investigators. Then, an attempt to re- 
late various aspects of these tuiséngvar 
with the past will be made insofar as 
seems justifiable. 

A good starting-point is a list of the 
technical 


musical found in 


Icelandic folk-song as published by Jén 


1923.10 


features 
Leifs in Among such traits is 
the very restricted range (occasionally 
the extent of range is limited to a third, 
olten to a tetrachord). This smallness 


ol range may very well be related to a 


certain origin in speech-like tonal pat- 


terns having no great variety in pitch. 
Such a relationship to speech or chant 
ing is further suggested by the frequent 
repetition of tones with heavy accents. 

The 


tuisongvar seems to be basically duple; 


rhythm = of 


most Icelandic 


the larger phrase structure resembles a 


periodic one. However, within 


this 
basic frame, accents are freely varied. 
Ihe tempo or speed of performance of 
a tvisongvar 


seems to basically 


be 
duple; the larger phrase structure re 
sembles a periodic one. However, with- 


in this basic frame, accents are freely 


varied. The tempo on speed ol per 
formance of a tvtsOngur is a rather slow 


“andante”’. Again, details of pace are 
freely varied within this frame, espec 
ially at the end of a piece. 

The problem of the pitch orientation 
of the tvisOngvar has intrigued scholars 
lor time. 


some The overwhelming ma- 


jority of tuiséngur-melodies end on the 
same final, F. Half the melodies in the 
Icelandic students’ songbook of 1894, 
as well as three of the five songs pub- 
lished by de la Borde in 1780, are based 


10]. Leifs, “Islandische Volksmusik 
Germanische Empfindungsart”’, Die 
xvi, I, Oct. 1923, pp. 42-52 


und 
Musik, 
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upon a scale whose final tone is F. 
Hammerich characterized this mode 
as Lydian, and thus identified it with 
the old ecclesiastical mode of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Hammerich was unsure, how- 
ever, whether this favorite scale of the 
Icelanders was truly a remnant of the 
ecclesiastical Lydian mode, simply left 
over from the time when the early 


Christian monks introduced their 
chants, or whether it was a question of 
Nor- 
Of comparatively 


like 
Egger,'* and Butcher,!* all flatly state 


an autochthonous Icelandic or 
wegian scale-series. 
recent investigators Stefansson,"! 
that the overwhelming majority of Ice- 
landic folk music is Lydian in mode. 
Yet Leifs in 1923 and Hornbostel in 
1930 have added weight to the autoch- 
thonous theory. Hornbostel explained 
that any number of scale possibilities 
using F as final or tone of orientation 
exists, but that the melodic tendencies 
of one are not necessarily those of an- 
other. This F mode peculiar to Ice- 
landic song derives much of its charm 
from the insistence upon the B natural 
in a series or interval involving F, and 
the result is an unusual emphasis upon 
the 


which was systematically avoided by 


augmented fourth, an_ interval 
continental composers using the church 
modes. 

The melodic style of Icelandic song 
is syllabic, not florid. Ornaments are 
featured chiefly near cadences, anticipa- 
tions and brief turns being the most 
common of such devices. 


The 


tvisOngur, of course, is the accompani- 


most striking feature of the 


ment of the melody by another like it, 


11 Eggert Stefansson, “Icelandic Music”, Mu 
sical Courier (May 21, 1925, p. 16). 

12Erik Egger, “Islandische Volkslieder,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 106: 935-6 (Sept. 1939) . 

13 Harold Butcher, “Music of Iceland”, 
Etude 61:580 (Sept. 1943). 
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a pertect fitth higher. The two parts 
may begin at once a fifth apart, or they 
may begin on a unison with the upper 


continuing in fifths after a few intro- 


ductory tones. Better singers probably 


maintained the fifths 


the 
start; less talented performers branched 


from very 
off into parts only after a secure start 
together on the same tones. There are 
also recordings of Icelandic folk songs 
in which part-singing in fifths occurs 


rather 


sporadically, often 


only at 
cadences. 

Voice-crossing is characteristic of the 
tvisOngur; that is, the voices proceed- 
ing in parallel fifths frequently ex- 
change their parts for a while. Such 
“Stimmtausch”’ take place 
after the sounding of a unison, most 
frequently on the pitch A or B, by the 
two voices. In addition to the exchange 


tends to 


through the unison, voices may simply 
exchange positions in a fifth which is 
repeated. 

selec- 
tions, the musical form of the tviséngur 


Judging from Hornbostel’s 


involves an inordinate amount of re- 
the 
(each letter 


petition. Fairly characteristic is 
following formal outline: 
represents a musical phrase) 
a b ai Cc 
a b a’ ¢ 


Many 
bear a striking similarity to each other, 


preserved tvisé6ngur-melodies 
since all lines tend to begin with re- 
peated tones and end on cadences con 
B C, 


sisting of fifths moving from EO, 


A special feature of Icelandic folk 
music is or was the deliberate employ- 
Leifs noted that 
three-quarter-tones seem to have been 


ment of microtones. 


especially used in Northern and Old 
Norse folk 
halftones 


music. in the 


other 


contrast to 


featured in scales of 
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Western peoples. Apparently nowhere 
else, except in this Old Norse and Ice- 
landic music, have three-quarter-tones 
played any such significant role. This 
use of three-quarter-tones may well 
have arisen through the possibilities 
provided by the distinctive Northern 
instruments, the interval being carried 
over intentionally and imitatively into 
the vocal music also. 

No theory concerning the origin and 
historical ramifications of the Icelandic 
tuisOngur offers a completely satisfying 
explanation. My own opinion is the 
The 


Northwestern 


following: inhabitants of the 


islands very early ac- 
quired the custom of singing in parts, 
probably in parallel fifths. Such cor- 
responds to practice common among 
some primitive tribes of today as well 
as among the early 
Middle that, 
through the influence of the North 


the 


Europeans in 
\ges. It is possible 


men, idea of part-singing was 
spread. At any rate, in France by the 
twelfth century, a lively art of poly- 
phony had developed, and while cleri- 
cal theorists often referred earlier to a 
type of polyphony in strict parallel 
fifths, the artistic repertory of the Con- 
tinent did not long reflect such practice 
to any marked degree. The parallel 
treatment was discussed chiefly in con- 
with instructive 


nection practical 


treatises On music or in relation to 


philosophy. The actual artistic poly- 
phony of the Continent was much more 
imaginatively developed, and the vari- 
ous voice-parts (two, three, even four) 
often showed considerable independ- 
ence in movement from one another. 

The native Icelanders seem to have 
remained aloof from influences of this 
later, more elaborate European poly- 
phony, for Icelandic manuscripts of 
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the later Middle Ages, as well as record- 
ings of recent date, point to the pre- 
dominance and persistence of simple 
two-part singing in fifths on the island. 
Whether or 


singing was absolutely 


not this same tradition of 
unbroken in 
Iceland has not yet been clarified. 
Moreover, the Icelandic tvis6ngvar with 
their Eddic and Skaldic 


have been mainly secular in spirit, in 


texts seem to 


contrast to the liturgical nature of early 
polyphonic developments on the Con- 
tinent. 


The other leading category of Ice- 


vocal music is that of the rimur 


The 


position against the invasion of Euro- 


landic 


or ballads. rimur retained their 


pean and American music 


somewhat 
more successfully than the twisénguvar. 
\s Leifs mentions, one usually uses the 


“kveda”’ 


with the rimur, rather than “syngja” 


term 


(recite) in connection 


(sing), and, just as this same expres- 
“kveda” the 


performance of poems, so a 


sion used for 


was often 
heroic 
similar type of recitation-like perform- 
ance was probably involved. 

Unlike the tviséngvar, sung in fifths, 
the rimur were (and are) sung as uni- 
son 


melodies. Occasionally at a ca- 


dence, an accompanimental voice 
branched off a fifth above the principal 
melody, but this was by no means the 


rule. be involved here an 


There may 
influence of the tviséngvar perform- 
the 


tviséngur-style 


ance 
the 


upon rimur, or, conversely, 


conceivably 
have developed out of that found in 


may 


certain passages of rimur; at present 


it is impossible to determine which 
form was the earlier. 

The rimur are musically interesting 
for then 


ceaseless change of meter, 


which, as Leifs remarks, underlines the 
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heavily accentuated Eddic speech. The fringes of the great changes in musical 
varied rhythmic patterns were at times style throughout the centuries. For 
even matched by accompanying dance less than a hundred years has 


steps. While the individual stanzas been any real exposure 


there 
to the main- 
were sung alone by a precentor or stream of Western musical develop- 
leader, the refrain was sung in unison ment. Scholars will therefore find it 


by the listeners and dancers. interesting to watch whether or not 


Melodies set to rimur share many of any distinctively Icelandic 
the same features with tvis6ngvar, but 


musical 
traiis emerge from the work of more 


a D mode, as well as an F mode, is recent generations of composers, — from 


prevalent. this dramatic meeting of Iceland’s iso- 


lated, medival heritage with twentieth- 
Iceland has remained only on the’ century harmonic techniques. 


Dr. Margery Stomne Selden, who is with the Department of Music in 
Wayne University in Detroit, has made a special study of the music of 


li é land. 


BLIZZARD 


BY MEKKIN S. PERKINS 


HE sky, a heavy vault of somber gray, 
Sinks ever lower down upon the earth, 
As though a giant puppeteer at play 
Held it suspended while the clouds give birth 
lo myriad snowflakes, dainty, fluffy things 
That weave a silent carpet for the stage 
And blend in with the ptarmigan’s white wings. 


Ihe play is on—the storm begins to rage. 


The villain North Wind howls and shrieks and cries, 
Rips up the carpet, bars each cottage door; 

His icy breath hard freezes as he flies 

Ihe living creatures trapped out on the moor. 
Though snug at home, now shivering with fear, 

The settler prays for all that he holds dear. 





An old drawing 


Danish Information Office 


made in color by H. Willumsen in 1829) of the settlement 


of Godhavn, which was founded on the island of Disco in 1773. The local 
manager's house in the center of the picture is surrounded by Eskimo huts 
of skins and turf. 


THE LANGUAGE SITUATION IN GREENLAND 


By FINN GAD 


Reprinted from the Danish Foreign Office Journal 


N GREENLAND as everywhere else, 
language is an instrument serving 
the needs of local human environ- 
ment. This is a simple fact which must 
not be overlooked. Measured by worl 
standards, the cultural environment of 
Greenland has always been restricted, 
and yet within its limited range of 
ideas Greenlandic is astonishingly rich 
in shades of meaning. 

From its inception in 1721 the mis- 
sion under Hans Egede, “the apostle 
of Greenland”, was humanitarian in its 
approach. In accordance with Lutheran 
ideas about the vital place of the 
mother tongue in the life and _ teach- 


ings of the Church, Egede applied him- 


self to learning the Greenlandic lang 


uage, in order to teach the faith and 
preach so that Greenlanders would un- 
derstand him. First attempts to acquire 
a satisfactory command of West Green- 
landic were unsuccessful; it was not 
until much later that missonaries found 
adequate expressions for their funda- 
mental ideas. 

established them 


Nevertheless, they 


selves as spiritual forces with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and by their methods 
they vindicated the Greenlandic lang- 
uage. The appointment of “catechists” 
(teachers who also” functioned as 
clergy), first persons of European ex- 


traction with Greenlandic ties of occu- 
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pation, marriage, and domicile, and 
later native Greenlanders, consolidated 
the use of West Greenlandic. Through 


the mission the range of ideas slowly 


widened, and with it the scope of the 


language itself. the 
(trans- 


lated and origina!) were printed for use 


Translations of 
Bible, catechisms, and hymns 


in schools and services. As and 


more 
more people learned to read, Greenland 
itself with a 


the 


found translated litera- 


ture and first 


beginnings of an 
original one. 


The Royal 


Trade, in its 


Board of 
manifestations, 


Greenland 
various 
was principally intended to support the 
mission economically and by maintain- 
ing communications, while making a 
profit if possible. Except for idealistic 
individuals (of whom there was an 
astonishing number) its personnel could 
not concern itself with the language 
problem. Business was transacted in a 
Greenlandic dependent on the enter- 
prise individual! 
West 


Greenlandic asserted itself in this field 


and talent of the 


trader, workman, or seaman. 


as well, the vocabulary being enriched 
by numerous the 
material expansion of the daily envir- 


terms indicative of 

onment. 
Although 

markable for 


West 


its capacity for 


Greenlandic is re- 
word- 
building, a number of loan-words in 


more oO! 


form have 


found their way into the language from 


less naturalized 
both the spiritual and material world. 

The question of Danish versus Green- 
landic never became a problem, chiefly 
because the Danish-speaking colonists 
were a linguistic minority. West Green- 
landic was bound to prevail so long 
as it succeeded in finding terms to ex- 


press ideas relevant to the Greenlanders. 
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Somewhere about 1800 a minor official 
that they should be 


taught to speak Danish, while a mis- 


recommended 


sionary about the same time advocated 
Latin. Both proposals passed unnoticed. 

About 1840 many copies of devo- 
tional tracts as well as secular narratives 
were circulating among Greenlanders, 
while the amount of printed literature 
in Greenlandic continued to increase. 
This was an important factor in the 
development of the language situation. 

The study of the Eskimo language 
West Green 
land from the days of Hans Egede and 


centered in and around 
his son Paul, the clergyman and natur- 
alist Otho Fabricius, and the mission- 
aries Kragh, Kjer, and Janssen, to its 
culmination in the philological genius 
Samuel In 1851, Klein- 


published _ his 


Kleinschmidt. 
schmidt fundamental 
work Grammatik der grénldndischen 
Sprache, which clarified the structure 
of the Eskimo language at a 
This 


Since Kleinschmidt, the scientific study 


stroke. 


was followed by his dictionary. 
of the language, coupled with practical 
teaching of it, has continued. 

In 1845, two training colleges were 
established in West Greenland at Godt 
hab and Jakobshavn respectively, a 
small beginning in the rational train- 
ing of workers in the service of the 
the 


who were to work at smal! settlements 


mission and education: catechists 
rarely visited by missionaries. It would 
have seemed unnatural to them to em- 
ploy any other means of expression 
than their own language. To leading 
men with a general outlook on prac- 
tical and national problems the right of 
the mother tongue was a matter of prin- 
ciples, influenced as they were by the 


national-liberal ideas of the 1840's. 
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Danish Information Office 


Greenland churchgoers leaving a service at Egedesminde. The 
inscription on the church means “Peace be with you 


Greenlandic Supremacy in West Greenland. One of the means 

People like Janssen, Kleinschmidt, of doing so, in their opinion, was by 
and the “classical” Rink, the trade in- sustaining the West Greenlandic lan- 
spector in South Greenland, in their guage: the extension of its capabilities 


petition for a form of modern local self through local political discussions, and 


government, emphasized that their ob- employment of it in speech and writ 


ject was to restore the Greenlanders’ self ing on secular as well as religious sub- 


respect, which had seemingly been lost jects. Its status was to be raised by 
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Danish Information Office 


A meeting of the Greenland National Council, with the Governor 


seated in the rear center. The 


Council meets in Godthab, and 


the discussions are in both Danish and Greenlandic. 


using it as a medium for general en- 
lightenment outside schools. 

It was consistent with Kleinschmidt’s 
views that he should also insist on the 
priority of Greenlandic 
But he agreed that Danish should be 
taught at 


in education. 


training colleges, in ordei 
that students there might broaden thei 
outlook through it, passing on to thei 
fellow-countrymen what they could in 
Greenlandic. 

It was believed that a permanent cul- 


tural change was taking place, involy 


ing perhaps a trend towards a speci 


fically West Greenlandic 


culture unde 
Danish influence. 


Material Changes 


The language had been rooted in the 


original occupations; but towards the 
end of the last century, and especially 
just after the beginning of this, it be- 
came evident that there would have 
to be a complete change of occupations. 
This is now in full progress. The new 
economic situation, togethei the 
present strategic and political position 
ol 


for the change in the language pattern 


with 


Greenland. undoubtedly 


accounts 


now desired by the Greenlanders. 


Prior to this material change there 
had been no desire for a transition, and 
any attempt to force the issue in favor 
of bilingualism would have given rise 
to culture conflicts of incalculable con- 


Lhe ol 


been economically 


sequences. teaching Danish 


have and 


would 


socially irrelevant and 


unrealistic. 
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But the slow change in the economy 


was accompanied by a change, like- 


wise slow, in the language position. 


Fishing and sheep-farming as occupa- 
tions are not exclusively associated with 
Greenlandic, and indeed have bette 
media of expression in other languages. 
Gencral terms associated with an in- 
dustrial culture often defy any concise 
expression in Greenlandic. Consequent- 
ly, in the long run, the demands olf 
vocational and of general education 
cannot be met through translated litera 
ture. For these reasons, from the 1930's 
onward, there has been a growing de 
mand for a knowledge of Danish, 
which as far as the primary schools are 
reader by 


concerned is based on a 


\age Bugge dating from the 1920’s. 


Danish 


The only way to an increased knowl- 


Demand fo 


edge of Danish, however, is through the 
use of Danish as the teaching language 
for other subjects. The appointment 
Godthab 
Training College and High School, as 


of more Danish teachers at 
well as at the continuation schools there 
and at Egedesminde and Julianehab, 
seemed to suggest that the knowledge 
of Danish could be improved by teach- 
ing in Danish. But it was too late a 
stage in the education of these students. 
The knowledge did not go deep enough, 
and when the catechists reached thei 
field of operations their Danish fairly 
soon degenerated through loss of con- 
tact. 

It seems paradoxical that the pub- 
lication of books in Greenlandic, owing 
to the enterprise of Greenlanders, great- 
ly accelerated simultaneously with the 
growing demand for more Danish. West 
authors bolder; and 


Greenland grew 


novels, plays, and secular and religious 
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Danieh Inf. Off 


The advent of technology is one of the 

reasons why Greenlanders need a greater 

knowledee of Danish. A Greenlandic 

electrician is here seen working on tele- 
phone wires. 


poetry were published, and are. still 
being published alongside translations 
of some world classics. ‘They demon- 
strate the certainty and irrevocableness 
of historical development, and, at the 
same time, the danger of opposing it 
too radically. 

The means of growth have now been 
created in the 1950 Greenland Educa- 
tion Act. The given basis is the sparse 
population, the environmental condi 
tions. and the linguistic isolation. The 
object of the Act was to lay down the 
policies of an educational system aimed 
at removing the linguistic isolation and 
bringing about the cultural transition 


which best accords with the change in 
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Danish Inf. Off. 


The radio station at Godthab is an 


important factor in disseminating knowl- 


edge and culture. 


material conditions, and in step with 
it. This is being done by the immedi- 


ate establishment of fow 


bilingual 


schools, the number to be increased as 


rapidly as is technically 


practicable. 
Knowledge of Danish is being increased 
by the employment of purely Danish 


speaking teachers for Danish and 


other subjects. Boarding establishments 
which in time will form part of these 


schools will accommodate children 


from small settlements in the districts, 


until 


such time as the technical and 


teaching requirements of such small 


settlements can be justifiably met. The 
appointment of fully qualified teachers 
is envisaged at places where there are 
at least forty children of school age. 
The six years of experience gained 
by the education system since the 1950 


Act became fully effective strongly sug- 


that as a 


gest working basis it offers 


excellent facilities for helping Green 


land social life out of its linguistic 


isolation. The biggest journal, the fort 


nightly periodical Atuagagdliutit, is 
printed simultaneously in Greenlandic 


and in Danish, as are several small local 


mind 
that the language traditions of the past 


weeklies. It should be borne in 
are being maintained during the pro- 


cess of introducing bilingualism. 


Psychological Factor 
The Greenlander’s disinclination to 
assert himself may spring from the 
Eskimo life of the past but in any event 


colonization 


intensified it as a factor 


contributing to isolation. 


linguistic 
Ihe authoritative and didactive work 
of the 


encouraged the 


mission in school and church 


traditional receptive 
outlook. But a person can learn nothing 
properly, least of all languages, by be 
ing passively receptive. 

Modern education with its emphasis 
active 


on creativity and 


participation 


Danish Inf. Off 


Greenlanders make efficient wireless op- 
erators. Here a Greenlander and a Dane 
together. 


are seen WorTrring 
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by pupils, together with the vitalized 
acquisition of languages, should remedy 
these inhibitions in time. They have 
been mentioned because they are neces- 
sary to an understanding of the lan- 
guage situation, which in part is un- 
questionably due to the Greenlander’s 
psychology. 

Technical expansion at the quickest 
possible pace involves a relatively rapid 
flow of labor to many Greenland settle- 
ments, and to some extent to the fish- 
eries. Danish is spoken and heard in 
Where Greenlandic- 
speaker and Danish-speaker work side 


these settlements. 


by side or in more or less intimate con- 
tact, it is the one who speaks only 
Greenlandic who must try to catch up; 
time is too short for the Danish speak- 
er. In 


this way 


the 


the little knowledge 
possessed by Greenlander is ac- 
tivated and increased, for good or ill, 
in no gentle manner. In any case the 
practical usefulness of knowing Danish 
during working hours, and often after. 


is obvious. In a this is the most 


way 
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radical means by which Greenlanders 


over school-leaving age can improve 
their knowledge of Danish. 
‘The present situation of the Green- 


land community (and thus the lan- 


situation) is the result of a 


guage 


development which has followed its 


own course. It can be illuminated by 
developments elsewhere, but it can be 
understood only on its own terms. The 
cultural change from isolation under 
a single language to a unifying bi- 
and 


done, only a question of time. It is 


lingualism is, when all is said 


about as difficult a question as may be, 


in a time when patient waiting for a 
situation to ripen is unpopular. Where 
interests so vital as the vehicles of 
human contact are concerned, change 
can come only when the time is ripe 
for it. The most we can do is to pre 
pare the soil and build the outworks, 


so that all will be ready the 


The 


conditions are 


when 


change naturally presents itself. 


social and economic 


necessary preliminaries. 


Finn Gad is the Education Adviser to the Ministry for Greenland. 





they have no sympathy for us poor women, 


and delicate 


mMeak 


both in bod, and soul.” 


THE YARD-PARTY 


A SHORT 


STORY 


By MARTIN NILSSON 


Translated from the 


With Til 


HERE was a big tenement house, 


built some time in the 7o’s, on 


one of the longest streets on the 
south side of Stockholm. As the house 
in question was situated at the end of 
the street, just on the outer edge of that 
quarter of town, it seemed in many ways 
to have been entirely forgotten, for its 
whole exterior was hideously ugly, with 


paint, finishing and plaster fallen away 


ig 
in flakes from the gloomy facade. And 
just as shabby and wretched was its in- 
terior, from the vestibule’s dirty mud 
gray walls. whose lower part the young 
people of the house had decorated with 
scrawling autographs and primitive art, 


to the staircase with the long and steep 


Ss ié dish 


uStrations 


by Sigenhild V. Gustafson 


by the Author 
stairs which in worn and cracked steps 
wound on, four flights skyward. 

In the tenements, consisting of thre¢ 
and two rooms with kitchen, there were 
neither central heat bathrooms. 
The 


owner, a miserly old merchant, felt in 


noi 


only luxury which the present 
duty bound to afford the property was 
electric light and a toilet for each flat, 
plus a little two-flame gas-stove placed 
at the side of each wood-stove. But the 
rent in return was low, wherefore the 


tenants were unassuming working 
people who had lived there for decades. 
Yes, a great many were even born in 


the respective tenements, and then con- 


tinued as engaged and married people 
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to increase and fill the house. Most of 
the tenants were child-rich families — 


but usually 


those who were childless 
had as lodgers single men and women— 
so that there was a constant walking 
running, and gadding about in the 
stairs day and night. 

There was a single one-room flat 
with a cooking-alcove in the house, and 
in it lived a lonesome old couple who 
had charge of locking the gate at night 
and in general supervised the thorough 
and orderly cleaning of stairs and halls, 
which according to the regulations of 
the renting contract fell to the lot of 
each tenant. This cleaning, however, 
was the cause of quarrels and com- 
plaints since the families living on the 
lowest floor felt that they got the heavi- 
est cleaning assignment, because all 
those going up one or more flights had 
to pass by their hall. Especially when 
the powers of wind and_ weather 
whipped up a mess of damp rain o1 
snowy slush, their grumbling and cries 
of woe rose up to the attic closets under 
the roof shingles. And those who lived 
one, two or three flights up joined in 
the But 
lived flights up, neve 


complained of the cleaning 


lamentations too. those who 


highest, four 
but they 
fretted instead over the four long and 
heavy flights they must tramp up and 
down, down and up, day in and day 
out, weeks, months, and years. In par- 
ticular, Volm’s wife, Emma, with her 


ample two hundred and_ eighty-six 
pound body, often broke into jeremiads 
and blasphemies so vociferous that they 
echoed down into the wood-cellars. 
“Oh, they'll 


be the death of me any day! Four long 


these miserable stairs, 
heavy flights, perhaps ten or twenty 
times a day.” And her neighbor, typog- 


rapher Enberg’s bone-dry little wife, 
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Beda, joined in: 


“Well, you said it, and I with my 
asthma and skipping heart 
But 


were of a different opinion. They said: 


the wives of the tenants below 

“Aw, walking in stairs is nothing to 
yap about . Just look at us poo 
creatures who constantly have to scrub 
and sweep up all the muck and filth 
that you drag in from the street and 
shuffle off you in our halls and stairs on 
your way up.” 

Yes, it went so far that even then 
husbands among themselves commented 
in their way: 

“Complain of stairs,” said Johnson 
to bake 


your fat 


the mason on the fourth floor 
the fifth. “If 
walks off a few pounds of blubber, 


Volm on wile 
she'll run as fast as a squirrel after- 
wards.” The mason’s neighbor, Lundin 
the smith, expressed the same opinion 
to typographer Enberg: 

“Pshaw, asthma and hopping heart 
the deuce you don’t get that from crook- 
talk. 
Why, your Beda is so skinny and light 


ing upstairs — that’s just sissy 

she hops and runs like a dry skin 
every time you see her, so 

But when baker Volm told his Emma 
what mason Johnson said, she sput- 
tered: 

“Oh, veah, so he said that, the chief 
mason! Well, men are and always will 
be brutes — under- 


standing nor sympathy for poor women 


they have neither 


- how weak and delicate we are both 


in body and soul, they can never grasp 
that.” 


And when little Fru Enberg heard 
what smith Lundin had said about her, 
she velled: 

“That that 


I say, should never express himself on 


runt of a 


smith, boor, 


matters he doesn’t understand. Too bad 
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that you, Evald, aren’t man enough to 
give that rufhan something to remem- 
ber.”’ 

Yessir, this was what you heard all 
the time. 

And old man Dahl, the door-keeper, 
who finally had to take all the nagging 
and discontent, didn’t even cough in 
disagreement, just sided with every ten- 
ant’s complaints, but instead he said 
to his old woman when they were alone: 

“Stoppage in sink-holes and_ pipes 
and fuss with locks and deviltry. that’s 
what 


a door-keeper is supposed to 


straighten out but their everlasting 
complaints about steep stairs and clean 
ing, that almost gets on my nerves. The 
Stairs are a bit steep and troublesome, 
I'll admit 


what they're for, to get up and down, 


but what the deuce, that’s 
we have to have them and if they're 
not cleaned, the whole stairway will be 
like a pig-pen 

“Oh, you and your squawking,” in- 
terrupted the old woman. “Isn't that 
take 


complaints and put things to rights? 


what you're for, to the tenants’ 
You go ahead to the landlord and try 
to get him to put an elevator in the 


house, then there'll soon be 


peace on 
that point. Then arrange to get some- 
one to clean the stairs and landings once 
a weck, then you'll hear something dif 
ferent 

“Oh, 


off. “If they get 


old 


an elevator 


sure,” the man cut her 


and clean 
ing done, they'll want bathrooms right 


away and. incinerators and. electric 


stoves and the devil and 


his grand 


mother. I've not been a door-ke¢ per in 


this house for nothing these thirty years; 
so I know how to handle the tenants. 
But I know how landlords take things 
too, at least this skinflint that owns the 


whole place. What changes the tenants 
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may get in their misery I don’t know 
that 
long and unfaithful 


but what I know for sure is: 


I'll get 


fired for 
service. So they'll have to make then 
complaints to the landlord themselves 
if they feel like it. Period!” 

But then one day typographer Enberg 
little Beda 


tired of the four flights of stairs, given 


and his skinny wile had 
their notice of moving and then rented 
a tenement on the ground floor in an- 
street. And at 


into the En- 


other house on anothet 


once new tenants moved 
berg’s two-roomer. 

It was a newly married young couple 
with good spirits and fine furniture. 
rhe man was a painter by profession, 
of the really carefree type with song 
in his vocal chords and whistled tunes 
on his lips; he could be seen and heard 
from afar on the very day they moved 
in. So, that was something different 
from that silent and timid Enberg. And 
of course, fat Fru Volm had to get ac 
quainted the very first day with the 
new neighbors — and just as naturally 
she began her well-trained grumbling 
over the four wretched, steep flights of 
stairs. But the painter promptly waved 
litany: 


The 


rent is fairly cheap 


aside her 


“Pshaw! tenement suits us be 


cause the and 


for our strong young legs the stairs 


are just a useful exercise, even if they 
flew off half way up to the moon.” 
little wile 


And imaging his sweet 


agreed with him while the painter 
whistled a happy aria as a finale. 

Yes, the painter and his wife became 
a unique couple in that house, for what 
ever the other tenants complained of, 
they always had an optimistic remark 
which for the moment lightened up the 
grouchiest humor. But this did not hold 


out in the long run: one after another 
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began to work a rage over the painter 
couple’s optimism. What the deuce, 
why, the man never had anything to 
squawk about — he only laughed, sang 
and whistled that 


fitting in this house where all the others 


forever — was not 


were wretchedness. 
Something must be done to make the 
painter couple change their minds. One 
day when the painter stopped in at 


agreed as to its 


the door-keeper’s on some errand, the 
dissatisfaction of the tenants was men- 
tioned, among other things, whereupon 
the door-keeper exposed the text of 
their lamentations. 

“Well,” said the painter. “I know 
all of that, and, broadly speaking, they 
are right in their complaints. The house 
is dilapidated and antiquated in every 
way that lead to 


must, of course, 


grumbling and discontent. In othe 
words, it’s a house of disharmony. But 
since the landlord seems to have lost 
all interest in putting things to rights, 
I suppose there’s no other way but for 
us tenants to straighten things out our- 
selves. My wife and I, who have dis 
cussed the matter hither and yon, have 
hit upon the solution: a party for the 
house.” 

‘A party in this house,” said the 
door-keepet with distrust, “here where 
everyone is so sour and angry! Who 
would start that?” 

“I, my wife and all the rest,” said 
the painter. “Imagine: a house party 
where we all get together for coffee with 
cakes and dancing and 

“Aw, forget it,” interrupted the door 
keeper, “who's going to pay for such a 
party?” 

“We, all of 


painter. “It won't be so deadly per head. 


us together,” said the 


I guess we can collect for the coffee; 


and coffee-cake we can bake ourselves 
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and a few soft drinks we can manage 
think. And 


musicians right here too from what I 


too, I should there 


are 
hear — and all that remains is to speed 
up the dancing.” 

“We-ell,” said the door-keeper. “it 
doesn’t sound all, if 
Go 
ahead and talk with the neighbors up- 


too foolish after 


only the others will be in on it. 
stairs, and I'll find out down here. For 
my part I'm all for it.” 

Said The door-keeper 
talked shoemaker the 


tailor and the carpenter on the ground 


done. 
the 


and 
with and 
floor, and the painter parleyed with the 
baker, the ironplate-worker, the smith, 
the electrician, the butcher, the mason 

well, with the whole caboodle from 
the fifth floor up to the downstairs hall. 
And they were all for it at a gallop and 
promised to contribute their share of 
the feast. After a few evenings of fw 
ther conversation they were clear as to 
the main features of the whole business. 
Then the music was discussed and the 
painter nodded at the plate-worker and 
said: 

“You Platey, you play, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the plate-worker, “I pull 
an accordion, and the expressman who 
and 
one of Shoe-y’s boys squeaks a fiddle 


lanky Abe 


lives below me tickles a guitai 


and the mason’s is pretty 


good at the snout-organ, harmonica, | 


mean 
“Yan. 


my Sixten puffs at a shepherd's flute 


chimed in the smith ‘and 
fairly well.” 

‘Fine,” said the painter, “that will 
be enough.” 

And that same evening the musicians 
agreed to meet in the big cellar passage 
to go through the musical program. And 


there 


they played and tootled and 


thundered so it vibrated through the 
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The painter opened the ball 


whole rickety old house. And after a 


few evenings of faithful playing to- 


gether it all went smoothly. 
Saturday afternoon the last arrange- 


ments were made, for at nightfall the 
neighborhood party was to begin. The 


carpenter set up the long table of 


planed boards on solid horses and the 
painter's wife contributed three long 


sheets as table cloths. The mason 


dashed in with a dozen colored Japan- 
had left 
the crayfish party in the garden cottage 


ese lanterns which he from 


- and the electrician, who owned a 
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motor-boat and had the habit of hoist- 
ing flags to the masthead at his boat 
club’s regattas, contributed to the decor- 
ation of the party by rigging up his 
whole colorful signaling set. And final- 
ly when the families’ coffee sets and 
five gigantic plates with all kinds of 
home-made coffee cakes and cookies had 
been placed on the smooth snow-white 
sheet table-covers, the whole effect was 
magnificently festive and inviting. And 
all around, in the big rectangular 
cement yard, there gathered gradually 
freshly shaven. freshly 


the house’s 


washed tenants in Sunday attire, ex- 


changing greetings, handshakes, and 

witty remarks. And there was a chatting, 

laughing, and buzzing without end. 
The musicians, who sat at one long 


side of the table, suddenly struck up 


a lively march, and immediately mat- 
rons and maidens were invited to the 
table by their husbands and _ escorts, 
to help themselves to all the good things 
And after 


provided themselves with refreshments, 


offered there. the ladies had 
it was the gentlemen’s turn to be served. 
Che musicians also paused to get thei 
And 


when they had managed both a second 


share of the treasures of the table. 


and a third cup of coffee and done 
credit to the cakes and buns and pastry, 
it was time for dancing. 

The like a 


gurdy, the guitar gulped, the fiddle 


accordion went hurdy- 
squeaked, the snout-organ squealed, and 
the shepherd's flute puffed, but all with 
vim and tune and rhythm. 

the ball by 


waltzing out on the cement with his 


The painter opened 


arm around the waist of his pretty little 
wife. The smith and the carpenter and 
the mason followed with their spouses, 
and all the others, married 0° unmar- 


ried in a long row till the whole yard 
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was one rhythmic billowing of dancers, 
young and old. 

At the gate near the street they had 
posted steady guards who turned away 
all outside intrusion in the private yard- 
party. A number of outside boys mean 
while had climbed up on the cement 
wall of the adjacent block to get a 
look at 


elevated position. But when they sud- 


good the dancing from this 
denly started a yelling and a whistling 
concert, and then tried to crash down 
by means of a water spout to partici- 


block, 


they were quickly repulsed or dragged 


pate in the merriment of the 
down to the yard and calmly and pain 
lessly despatched to the street, with the 
threat of a sound thrashing if they cre 
ated a disturbance again. 

The table had been cleared after all 
the refreshments were gone, and moved 
close to the house wall. But now whole 


batteries of bottles with beer and car- 
bonated beverages, and tumblers were 
placed on the table, while the large 
plates were stacked with great loads of 
open sandwiches with various spreads. 
(nd all this the ladies of the house had 
arranged and probably never before 
had fat Fru Volm tripped so lightly 
the hated 


flights of stairs as on this evening when 


up and down four steep, 


it was a question of catering to the 
house yard-party. If anyone made the 
she 


the stairs, 


threw out both her hands and laughed: 


slightest reference to 


“Pshaw, don’t talk of the confounded 
stairs when we're putting on a party 
come along with me instead and help 


spread sandwiches.” 


And it was the same with all the 


others: they beamed like stars in spring 


time, for the joy and excitement of the 
festival had chased away all the every- 


day nagging and worry over the misery 
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of the ramshackle house. All had con- 
tributed jointly to the pleasure of the 
yard-party and hence wanted to take 
part and enjoy it. 

The young people swung around in 
great style, giggled and laughed and 
were up to some innocent sort of mis- 


chief in a beyond 


corner of the yard 
the light thrown by the Japanese lan- 
terns. Yes, everything breathed the joy 
and delight of harmony. 

But toward the wee hours, when the 
music 


last 


began to die out when the 


sandwich was eaten, the last beer 


and light drink drained and the last 


drop of coffee squeezed from the pot — 


then the painter jingled on a glass and 
demanded silence. 

“Good friends and loyal neighbors!” 
he began. “As the originator of this 
distinguished affair I wish to say a few 
words before we creep into our bunks. 
And we all know, we live in a dismal 
and primitive house, where all modern 
improvements shine with their absence. 
And as we also know, this is the reason 
for our daily squawking, discontent and 
discomfort. When my wife and I came 
moving in a few moons ago and noticed 
all this unhappiness, we christened this 
shack the House of Disharmony. Mean- 
while we began to figure out some way 
of transforming this sad state of affairs 

and gradually we came to the con 
clusion that the best solution would be 
that we all should radiate together in 
happy and congenial circumstances 
and the result was this successful yard- 
party! Yes, that it has been a success 
in every way. we're doubtless all agreed, 
aren't we? Therefore I move that right 


here and now we resolve that this joy- 


Martin Nilsson is a Swedish writer and journalist, whose 
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ous party be repeated every year or half- 
year or three months, just as it suits us 

for in my opinion that’s the very 
best way to keep disharmony and un- 
happiness at a distance. And now let's 
thank one another for what we all have 
the And 
last we'll give a fourfold hurrah for the 
Yard-Party 


done and will do in 


future. 
may it live!” 


Four rousing and rhythmic hurrahs 


echoed against the 


But had died away, 
the painter shouted again: 

‘A few friends! I 
wish to say also that from this hour I 
have this shack: The 
Happiness! 
And a long cheer on that from every- 
body!” 


nocturnal house- 


walls. when they 


words more, deat 


re-christened 


House of 


Harmony and 


And then they hurrahed again. 

But after that the yard-party was over 
and the tenants parted to go to rest 
happy and satisfied wih an unusual 
night of entertainment. 

jut anyway most happy and con- 
tented of all the lanky 


Abe, who with the melody of his snout 


were mason’'s 
organ had played his way to winning 


May, the baker's daughter; shoe 


the 
sigge, who had fascinated the 
Elin the whining 


tremolo of his fiddle; and just as surely 


maker's 


iron-worker’s with 


Sixten, the smith’s son, who, thanks to 


the melancholy pufhing of the shep- 


herd’s flute, had lighted the dangerous 
fire of love in the heart of young Vera, 


the tailor’s 


three 
couples constituted the new generation 


daughter. These 


which later was to increase and fill the 
House of Harmony and Happiness. 
And lo: 


ending to a sorrowful but edifying tale? 


Isn't this a fine and happy 


humorous verse, 


stories, and drawings have ap pe ared in both American and Swedish news- 
papers and magazines. 
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siden 


author fiftieth 


began to 


celebrated his 
last vear. He 


realism of the 


anniver 


writer write 
influenced by the 


book 


gives a rich and detailed picture of the town 
of Virring in the 1870's and is full of strange 


and The 


use of 


10's, and his 


recent appears after a long silence. It 


fates stories 


stvle is heavy, made 


more so by the succeeds 


dialect, but 
in creating the right atmosphere 
DONS, AAGE. Dydens Lon 
pp $3.65 
\ technically splendid novel whos« 
takes place in Tangier 


Gvlidendal. 233 


action 
It has the suspense of 


a detective story but also more serious over 


tones in revealing human 
FISCHER, LECK 
disk Forlag. 181 pp 


passrons 
Skyldig i Synd 
83.00 


Nvt Nor 
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The 


premature death was a great loss for Denmark. 


last novel of whose 


this talented author 
It is a plain and simple story of auto-crazed 


youth, a type of human which the 


being 
author had a revulsion for, 

JENSEN, ERIK AALBAK 
dendal. 152 pp. $2.65 


had 


because he 


Gertrud. Gyl 


Gertrud 
the 


seen her father shot during 


wal had performed a 
When she 


Vendsyssel, her 


Service 


for the Germans became a minister's 


wife in murderer is 


father’s 
the 


both a 


her nearest neighbor, and 
I his beautifully 


and simply told tale and a sermon on human 


gossip results 


in her death book is 
understanding 


JAEGER, FRANK 


dendal. 83 pp 52.10 


Havkarlens Gyl 


sange 


\ volume of new lIvrics, charming and greatly 


varied. The 


powertul nature 


this 


impressions of 


bear witness to new sources of in 


poets 
spiration 


JORGENSEN 


swlsom 


FILER. Natten og dage n. En 


Romsland. Hasselbalch 


historie fra 


$4.65 


274 pp 


\ phantasy, the subject of which is the con 


dition of art and the artist in 


our utilitarian 


world 
book 


author ts not 


\ very humorous and enjoyably written 


although the precise thought of the 


always easy to follow 


METHLING, FINN 
skygger. Monolog. Arena 
4 monologue which 


Rejsen til de gronne 
89 pp $2. 10 
has 


already been pet 


twice on the Danish 
life of a 


ina superbly poet stvle 


POU! 


formed 


stage. It deals 


with the the cradle to 


woman, trom 
the grave 


ORUM, 


pp SY?.65 


Siet 


dine spor. Fremad. 172 


The story of a journalist who settles in the 


and thus succeeds in 


Written with 


country finding himself 


a great deal of humor and stvlis 


tic excellence 


Mogens 


Inspectorate for 


Librarian at 
Public 


Compiled by Iversen 


the State Libraries 


Copenhagen 


ICELAND 


GENERAI 
JON. 
pjOdsaga. 690 pp 


ARNASON, 
eavintyn IT 
$20.00 bound 

The 
Arnason 


Islenzkar pjddsdgur og 


$16.00 paper 
Icelandic 
originally printed in 2 volumes in 
Leipzig 1862-64) is one of the principal works 
in Icelandic 


collection of legends by Jon 


and one of the 
important Scandinavian collections of legends 


In this 


literature most 


new and scientific edition the three 


edition of the 
But 
will be an 


first volumes were a_ revised 


original one 


along with variants the last 


and V) 
from the 


two volumes (I\ addition 


selected large collection of manu 
scripts in the possession of Jén Arnason, which 
This volume 
Edited by 


cand 


he did not include in his edition. 


therefore is a collection. cand 
Arni 


Vilhjalmsson 


new 


mag. BOdSvarsson and mag. Bjarni 
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BJORNSSON, BJORN TH. Myndhdéggvarinn 
4smundur 


$4.75 


Sveinsson. 


Helgafell. 66 pp. Ill. 


An account of the work and development of 
one of the foremost of Icelandic sculptors (b. 
1893), written by an art specialist. With 35 
illustrations 


ELDJARN, KRISTJAN. Kuml og haugfe 
Noréri. 460 pp. Il. $25.50 paper. $28.50 bound 


\ dissertation for the Dr. phil. degree by 
the present director of the National Museum 
of Iceland, treating all known burial places 
from the heathen age in Iceland and the ob 
jects which have been found in them, Numet 
ous excellent illustrations 


FORELDRAR MINIR, 


ning. 235 pp. Ill. $7.25 


4 


Published by 


bound 


Min 


Recollections by several Icelanders in North 
America of their parents and their early life 
as pioneers \n important contribution to im 
migrant history. Compiled and edited by Finn 
bog 


Gudmundsson, forme 


Manitoba. 

GUNNAR. Bokaskrd. Published by 
520 pp. $38.50 paper, $46.00 bound 
\ catalogue of 


professor at the 
University of 
HALI 
the author 
one of the largest 


Iceland. The 


catalogue of 


yrivate 
| 


collections of books in 


second 
books 
being the Catalogue of the Ice 
landic Collection in Cornell University 
Willard Fiske, 


Hermannsson). In the 


largest printed 


the largest 


Icelandic 


Library, 
bequeathed by 
Halldér 
logue is gathered much information which is 
both 
older books and those that have appeared since 
Although Mr. Hall's catalogue is by 
exhaustive 


compiled by 
present cata 


not to be found in the older 


one about 
no means 


and errors are to be found in it 
it is nevertheless an important bibliographical 
source 


HALLDORSSON, 
Ministry of 


HALLDOR. Nyyrdi JI 
Education. 123 pp. $3.25 paper 

Under the supervision of a government ap 
pointed committee collections of Icelandic neo 
logisms are both a 


published, selection of 


those already existing and others, created by 
This 
pertaining to aviation 

ISLENZK FORNRIT. IX 
ritafélag. 446 pp. Ill. 
bound 


The 


scientific 


the committee. volume contains words 
Hid islenzka forn 
$8.20 paper, $12.20 


14th 
standard edition of 


volume of a planned 35-volume 
classical Old-Ice 
Eyfirdinga 
Edited by cand. mag. 


Jonas Kristjansson who also has written a long 


landic literature. Contains 


sogur 


Viga-Glims saga, etc.). 


introduction 

JOHANNESSON, 
bjddveldiséld. Almenna 
Ill. $13.60 bound, 


JON, Islendinga saga I. 
békafélagid. 428 pp. 
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\ historical work, encompassing the history 
of Iceland from the settlement to 
Iceland lost 
liable 


period, written by a 


1262, when 


its independence. The most re- 


and this 


comprehensive work about 


Icelandic 
He died 


volume, 


professor in 
history at the Iceland 
shortly after its publication. A second 
which he left in 


period 1262-1550 


University of 


manuscript, covering the 


the Reformation) will in all 
likelihood be published later 
JONSSON ASGRIMUR. Myndir og 


gar. Almenna bokafelagid, 222 pp. Ill 


mrinnin 
$12.75 
bound 


\n autobiography of the oldest 


living Ice 
landic painter and one of the most remarkable 
Iceland b 
Written in collaboration with the poet 


and greatest creative artists in 
1876 


Lomas Gudémundsson 


SVEINSSON, EINAR OL. Vid 
Helgafell. 367 pp. $12.00 
\ collection of 


uppsprettu 
bound 
essays by a professor of Ice 


landic literature at the 


University of Iceland 


on various aspects of and 


Icelandic literature 
both from earlier 
PORARINSSON, SIGURDUR. Hekla— on 
Fire. Almenna bokafélagid Also: Hans Reich 
Verlag, Munich). 53 pp. Ill. $10.25 bound 


\n essay in English by a professor of geology 


culture, times and later 


With excellent photographs, some in color, of 


the great eruption of the volcano Hekla, which 


started on March 29, 1947. Printed in Switzer 


land 
PORARINSSON, 


sand 


SIGURDUR. The 
Struggle fgainst Ice 
Menningarsjodur. 52 pp. Ill 


Thou 
Fire 


Years and 


$2.40 paper 

Iwo interesting and comprehensive 
given by Dr 
The 
of them, Tle 
name of the other 

PORKELSSON, JON, Pjddsogur og 
Bokfellsutgafan 114 pp 


lectures 
Pérarinsson at the 
title 
Kingdom of 


University of 


London above is the 


name of one 


Vatnajoku is the 


munn 
melt $14.00 


bound 


\ second printing of an important collection 


of Icelandic legends (originally publ. 1899 


which has long been out of print 
PORSTEINSSON, BJORN. IJslenzka 
landid I. Heimskringla, 211 pp $6.25 paper 


$8.25 bound 


skatt 


\ continuation of a work by the 


torian, Islenzka pjodveldid 


same his 
1953) which 
covered the period from the beginning of the 
1262. This 
1262-1400. This is the 
the l4th century in Iceland 


publ 


colonization to volume treats the 


period first 


survey of 
\ third volume is 


in preparation 
FICTION 
GUNNARSSON, GUNNAR. Gladnastadir og 
ndagrenni $12.80 


Landnama. bound. 
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THE 


Ihe 18th 
Gunnat 


volume of the collected works of 


Gunnarsson, 


containing short 


published in 


stories, 
originally 


Historier (1921 
Historie) 1923) 

LAXNNESS, HALLDOR KILJAN. Smasogur 
Menningarsjoéur. 221 pp. 


Danish Ringen, Syi 


og Den glade Gaard og andre 


$4.25 $6.25 


paper 
bound 


\ selection of short stories by the 


Nobel 


Prizc Hannesson, 


winner, selected by Palmi 
rector of Reykjavik Gymnasium 


STEFANSSON, HALLDOR vldn sOgur 


Heimskringla. 240 pp. $5.40 paper, $6.85 bound 


\ collection of short stories by one of the 
best Icelandic living short story writers, selected 


by the writer Olafur Joh 


Sigurdsson 
POETRY 
BODVARSSON, GUDMUNDUR. Avadasafn. 
Heimskringla. 320 pp. $10.00 paper 
$14.25 


A one 


$12.25 and 
bound 

volume edition of the five 
poems which have been published 


by this 


books of 
since 1936 


self-educated farmer, who is among 


the better known of Icelandic poets now living 
ISLENZA LIJOD 
Bjarnason. Il. 


Published by 
$9.60 


Porhallur 


269 pp bound 


A new 


edition of this fine volume of Ice 


landic lyrics 


English 


It contains both the original texts 
Selected and edited 
Beck of the University 


and translations 
by Professor Richard 
of North Dakota 

JOCHLU MSSON, 


Isafold 

The first of two volumes of a comprehensive 
great 
His books of poems 


have been out of print for many years. In this 
volume 


but the 


MATTHIAS. Ljédmeali 
Il. 745 pp $15.50 and $18.50 bound 


selection of poems by the 


1835-1920) 


national poet 


of Iceland 


there is a large selection of his poems, 


will 


second volume contain selections 
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of psalms and translations 


Edited by Arni 
Kristjansson, headmaste1 
STEFANSSON, DAVID 
Helgafell. 174 pp 


$15.20 


1360 fra lodnu 


sumyri $9.60 paper, $11.50 


and bound 


Ihe &th and latest book of 


most widely known and most highly esteemed 
His first book 
publication of his com 
1952 (the 
I-11, ome 
Islandus 
STEINARR 
Menningat 
89.60 


poems by the 


of Icelandic 


poets now living 


to appear since the 
plete works in 
10 nordan 


novel Solon 


collection of poems 
volume of plays, and the 

Same 
STEINN 
og fradslusamband alpydu. 241 pp 


$12.00 bound 


publishers.) . 
Ferd an fyrirheits 
papel 


\ one-volume 


edition of the five books of 


poems and other poems, which have appeared 
during the last two decades, by one of the 
best known of Icelandic modern poets, a pion 
eer among Icelandic modernists in poetry 
STEPHANSSON, STEPHAN. Andvokur III 


610 pp Ih SS oF 


$13.00 bound 


Menningarsjodur 


pape T 
S10.40 


and 


The last but one volume of a 


new edition 


of the Complete Works of one of the greatest 
1853-1927), who 
lived in the U.S.A, and 
Edited by Prof. Porkell 
Rector of the University of 
PORLAKSSON, JON 
160 pp 82.60 
The 15th 

books of selected 


I his 


Veal 


Icelandic poets of all time 


after the age of twenty 


later Canada 


Johan 


nesson, Iceland 


Ljodmeli. Menning 


arsjoour paper, $3.70 bound 


volume in this handy 


series of 
poems by deceased poets of 
merit time by one of the 
With an 


Byornsson 


main poets 


L800 


Andres 


around introduction by 


cand. mag 


Compiled by Steingrimur J. Porsteinsson 


Professor of Icelandic Literature at the Uni 


versity of Iceland 


NORWAY 


GENERAI 
ASKELAND, JAN. Nikolai Astrups 
Kunst og Kulturs Seri 
Il. $2.50 
An able 


unusual 


j orafikk 
Gyldendal, 63 pp 


introduction to the works of this 


painter, who is considered to be one 
of the greatest of Norway's graphic artists. The 
merely dwell on the 


author does not 


technical 
aspects of Astrup’s pictures but also on the 
personal element in his varied motifs 

BJORNSON BJORNST YI RNI Din 
far. Edited by Dagny Bjornson Sautreau 
Francis Bull 


Ill. $3.50 bound 


\ collection of 


venn 
With 
149 pp 


a foreword by Gv idendal 


Bjornson’s letters to his 


hildren. It is incredible what he found time 


to interest himself in, even the most minute 


everyday problems, but as these letters abund 


antly show, his great energy was always fired 


by the warmth heart 
BULL, FRANCIS. Talt 


dal. 297 pp. $4.25 paper, $5.25 bound 


ot his 
skrevet. Gylden 

\ collection of articles and speeches about 
Norwegian literature and culture. Wide 
and a 
characterize the book 

CHRIS TOPHERSEN, H. O 


irka 


know! 


edge, wise judgment lively presentation 


whole 


} 
Pa vainie veter 


‘ nye stier t Oslon Gvidendal. 302 pp 


Ill. $6.25 bound 


Ihe author takes the reader along on his 


walks in the Oslo and 


environs oft 


shows him 


vhat remains of times gone by 


The old houses 
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and the quiet foot paths create the same mood 
that pervades the stories and tales of P. Chr. 
Asbjornsen. 
DE VAR FRA NORGE 
enn som ska pte historic 
title: They 


fen mien 


Portretter av ti 
Engelsk utgave med 


were from Norway: Portraits of 


Red. Lorentz 
Eckhott Albert Cammermeyer. 142) pp. Ill 


S750 


who 


made history 


bound 


Biographies of ten Norwegians who made 


Those selected to represent their coun 
this 


history 


try in volume are: the mathematician 


\bel, the composers Ole Bull and Grieg, the 


bacteriologist Armauer Hansen, the explorers 


Nansen Amundsen, 


land and Munch 


and and the artists Vige 
This is both 


a well-written book, 
ELSTER, TOROLI 
grend. Ute. av 


a handsome and 


Hverdag i gate og 
Norges Kooperative Landsfor- 


O-ars jubileet. Tiden. 422 pp. Ill 
bound 


ening til 
$4.75 

\n entertaining volume about the last fifty 
years 


developments in| Norway in the 


fields. A 
striking 


eco 


nomic, social and cultural 


wealth of 


factual information and 


tellingly the great changes 
have taken place in all fields and_ in 
walk of life 

EYDE, SAM. Mitt liv og livsverk. 2 
opplag. Bokcentralen. 443 pp. 33° pl. $6.25 


compat isons 
demonstrate that 


every 


mitt 


2) 
bound. 


This autobiography was originally published 


in 19389 but deserves to be known by a new 


the 
and the 
industries 


generation of readers. Eyde’s work for 


utilization of power 


Norway's water 
establishment of het 
epoch-making. The 


shortly after the 


nitrogen was 


second edition 


appeared 
firm he created, Norsk Hydro, 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 

GIAVER, JOHN Ishavets 
liden. 192 pp. Ill. $3.10 bound 

\ refreshing volume 
trappers of the Arctic and 
and written by 
first-hand knowledge of the 

GLOERSEN, INGER 
jeg motte. Gyldendal. 


vlade borgere 


about the hunters and 
their hardships 
tribulations one 
Polar regions. 
ALVER. Den Munch 
133 pp- Ill. $6.00 bound 
This biography contains little that will make 
one change one’s opinion of Munch, but it is 
replete with 


who has a 


interesting and de 


\mong the illustrations are many pictures 

not usually in volumes on Munch 
HAMBRO, (¢ J. Du studentertid 

Gyldendal. 167 pp. Ill 
The third memoirs by the 


known statesman deals with 
1905, 


experiences 
tails 


seen 


herlige 
$4.25 bound. 


volume of well 
the events of the 


Vion 
a member of the 


veal his start with the newspaper 


genbladet, and his becoming 


Board of the Students’ Association. 
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HAMSUN, KNUT, Anut 


var. Et utvalg av hans brev ved 


Hamsun 


som han 


lore Hamsun. 
Gyldendal. 239 pp. 4 pl. $4.50 bound 


\ collection of Knut Hamsun’s letters 
give extremely interesting glimpses ot a 


which 


com 
plicated personality. 


HAUGLID, ROAR. 
Engelsk med 
Thousand Years of Native 
125 pp Ill. $2.50 

\ small subject, but 
beautifully produced and written by an expert 
in the field. 

I] FN’s TJENESTE. Syv 
forteller om. sitt 


Norge 
titel 
{ris < 


Folkekunst 1 
Norway. 1 
Crafts. Mittet 


fusen a ulg 
bound 


volume about a_ big 


norske FN-ekspertet 


Phailand 
Burma, Etiopia, Pakistan, Bolivia 
band for de Forente 
85 pp $0.60 bound 


arbeid i Egypt, 


Norsk Sam 
Nasjoner. Bokcentralen. 
Norway has not only reaped the benefit of 


outside assistance since the last the coun 
try has also participated widely in international 
cooperative undertakings and in help to under- 
developed areas. No 


have 


wal 


less than 


75 specialists 
and 235 fellowships have 
out. In this volume seven Nor 
wegian specialists tell about their work in Asia, 
Africa, and South America. 

JOHANSEN, DAVID MONRAD. Edvard 
Grieg. Gvyldendal. 464 pp- Ill. $8.25 bound. 

\ new 


been sent out 


been given 


edition of the 
of Norway's 


standard 
great composer, 

LIE, TRYGVE, Med England i ildlinjen. 341 
pp. pl S6.00 
The second 
deals 


biography 


bound. 


volume of Lie’s war memoirs 


with the 


government's first 


two years 
Minister he 
was faced with a number of complicated prob 
lems which are fully treated in this book. The 


book makes absorbing reading and will become 


in exile in London. As Foreign 


a Valuable historical document 

I JONE, ODDMUND. Menn fra havet. Bei 
J. W. Eide. 288 pp. Map. $4.50 bound. 

\ collection of exciting tales 
tamed 


gen 


about the un 


ocean and 


the everyday sailors 


and fishermen, who go about their work in the 


heroes, 


face of ever threatening danger. 

NORSKE PORTRETTER. Forfattere. Med 
innledning av Francis Bull. Gyldendal. 124-280 
pp. Tl. $18.50 bound 

The first 
traits of 


volume of a series containing por 


well-known Norwegians. [This volume 


is devoted to authors and writers, whose like 
nesses are reproduced from the works of Nor- 
wegian painters, graphic artists, and sculptors 
PRYTZ, CARL FREDERIK. /3 norske 
ere. Essays om poesi og 
158 pp. $3.10 bound 


\ collection of 


lyrik- 


livsholdning. Drever 


essays about thirteen Nor 


wegian lyric Even though the selection 


poets 
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reflects the editor's personal taste, it does give 
a comprehensive picture of the developments 


in Norwegian lyric during the last 25 


poetry 
years 


SATEREN, 


funnet. En 


ASBJORN 
motivunders@kelse 
Duuns diktning 


Mennesket og 


< 


sam 
innenfor Olav 
Norli. 162 pp. $2.80 bound 

An extremely 
individual's 
This 


“ hose 


treatment of the 
attitude to 
Olay 
thoroughly 


interesting 


relation and society 


was a favorite theme of Duun, 


works have been analyzed 


in this volume 
WOLDSTAD, 
fangstmann pa 
pp. Il 
The first 


WANNY 
Svalbard 
bound. 


Forste ki 
Grundt 


inne som 


Tanum. 154 
$4.60 


woman who made her mark as a 
hunter and trapper in Spitzbergen tells about 
Her descriptions of 
well 


dangers attending her profession make this an 
unusual book 


her experiences 
and 


plants 


animal life as as the pleasures and 


and entertaining 


FICTION 
BORGEN, JOHAN. De 
dendal. 303 pp. $4.25 


morke ki ae Gvl 


bound 


This is the second volume about 


Lillelord 


who have become a young man evincing an 


artistic direc 


tion. Virtuosity in writing, psychological analy 


bent but without any sense of 

sis, and a superior style characterize this book 
DUUN, OLAV 

utgave. Illustr. av 


Norli. 236 pp 


Menneske og maktene 


Hans Gerhard Sorensen 


$3.75 bound 

A new edition of one of Olav Duun’s greatest 
books The 
the novel and add much to the 
tiveness 


HAFF, BERGLJOT HOBAK 
dendal. 237 pp. $4.00 bound 


woodcuts are all in the spirit of 


book's attrac 
Raset Gyl 


Ihe first published work of this author is 


an excellent about 
rhe 


with the 
talented wife who struggles against all the re 


and dramatically told story 
a marriage which ends in catastrophe 
reader will probably sympathize 
strictions imposed on her. 

HOEL, SIGURD. Ved foten av Babels 
Gyldendal. 356 pp. $4.25 bound 


The story of four 


tarn 


wartime friends who can 
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not settle down in the peaceful and prosai 
days of the postwar period. The first part of 
the book offers excellent satirical pictures of 
our times, while in the second part the main 
characters attempt to settle accounts, not only 
with the with 
to see the purpose behind it all. 


HOLT, KARE. Det stolte 


dal. 275 pp. $4.25 bound. 


times but themselves, and try 


nederlag. Gvyiden 


about the labor 


I hrane 


An excellent social novel 


movement begun by Marcus 
ago. The 
description of life among the 
Norway in former times. 
KINCK, HANS I! Trekfugle og 


\Aschehoug. 167 pp. $4.25 
\ third edition of 


over a 


century author offers a splendid 


poor people of 


andre 
bound 
Kinck’s 


some of the 


this collection of 


short stories. The chief motifs are 


unique characteristics of the northern peoples 


and the contrast with the wavy of life of more 


southerly nations 
RONGEN, BJORN 


$4.25 


Toget over 


bound 


vidda. Gv! 
dendal. 251 pp 

\ lively novel based on the events connected 
that part of the Oslo- 


Bergen railroad which traverses the mountain 


with the building of 


plateaus of central Norway. It 
alia the 


describes inter 
conflict and contrasts between the more 
or less migratory labor force and the popula 
newly laid tracks 

PERJE, Vindstille 


$4.25 


tion along the 
STIGEN, 


dendal. 253 pp 


underveis. Gv} 
bound 


A collection of 


four short stories. The su 


perior style and fine descriptions of the nature 
of North Norway 
book. 

THESEN, ROL\N 


og kunst 


add to the 


excellence of this 


Lofoten i norsk litteratur 


Aschehoug. 129 pp. 8 pl. $4.25 bound 


\ splendid selection from the literature and 
art of North This 


special stamp of its own 


Norway literature has a 


had 
writers of the 


and has great 


influence on the work of the 


rest of Norway. Among the artists 


Petter Johan Bojer, An 
dreas Markusson, and Carl Sche@ven 


creative 


represented are Dass 


Compiled by Erling Gronland of the Univer 


sity Library in Oslo 


SWEDEN 


GENERAI 
AHNLUND, NILS. Tradition 
Norstedt. 259 pp. $5.40 paper, $6.60 bound 


och historia 


A collection of posthumously published 
essays about some of Sweden's greatest histori 
Axel Oxenstierna, Gustav II 
Adolf, Queen Kristina, Olaus Petri, Erik Gustaf 


Geijer, and others. Other topics are the his- 


cal personages 


tory of Norrland and the city of Stockholm 
ANDREAE, DANIEL, Johan Olof Wallin 

Natur och kultur. 95 pp. $1.90 paper 

survey of the life and 


Wallin. 


brief 
Olof 


An excellent 


work of Johan The psalms of 


Wallin are still greatly loved by large groups 
of Swedish people 
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BERG, MANS, & ASTRAND, 
Svenskt jordbruk av i dag. L.T. 
bound 


HALVDAN, 
159 pp. $2.00 


\ comprehensive view of the condition of 


Swedish agriculture today and its attendant 

problems. 
FREDS]JO, 

MOBERG, 


Sverige. 


AKE, JANSON, 
CARL-AXEL. 
Forum. 141 pp. 


SVERKER, & 
Hallristningar i 
$3.95 paper, $4.90 
bound, 

\ popular survey of all researches carried 
out regarding the age, localization, technique 
and deciphering of rock-carvings. The book is 
also to some extent a catalogue of rock-carvings 
in Sweden. 


HILLESTROM, 


teatern 


GUSTAF. 
Text: 
af Petersens. 


Drottingholms- 
Gustaf Hillestr6ém 
Natur kultur. 
64 pp. $4.25 paper, $5.50 bound. 

An expert and beautiful presentation of the 
famous I&sth-century theater at Drottningholm 


forr och nu. 


Foto: Lennart och 


castle 

JOSEFSON, RUBEN. Ayrka och stat. Ehlin 
126 pp. $2.00 paper, 

\ historical survey of the relationship be- 
tween church and state with special emphasis 
on the situation in Sweden. The problems are 
illuminated, in this book, from the standpoint 
of the church. 

LANDQUIST, 
biografi. 


JOHN. Gustaf Froding. En 


Bonnier. 397 pp. $7.65 paper, $9.00 


bound. 
book by the 
Fréding expert Professor Landquist. Fréding’s 
poetry is dealt 


Essentially an entirely new 


with to a clearer 
understanding of his life and fate. 
LUNDGREN, SVANTE. Aust. En bildberdat- 
Nordisk 
pp. $8.50 paper, $10.50 bound. 
\ beautiful book about the Swedish 
landscape skirting the Gulf of Bothnia. 
MARTENSSON, SIGVARD. Vilhelm 


aS a means 


telse fran Ostkusten rotogravvr. 170 


coastal 


Mo- 


berg. En biografi. Bonnier. 232 pp. $4.65 paper. 
\ biography of Vilhelm Moberg which con- 


important and new 
therefore, surely 


much information 
will, become a work of 
basic importance for future research on this 
author. 

NORDISK KULTUR 
Brondum- Nielsen, 
Friesen, 


tains 
and 


1-XXX. Edited by J. 
Sigurd Erixon, Otto V. 
Magnus Olsen. Bonniers, Stock- 
Aschehoug, Oslo; Schultz, Copenhagen. 
$115.00 for the complete set bound in cloth in 


32 volumes. 


and 
holm; 


[his magnificent work, profusely illustrated, 
with the culture of the Scandinavian 
North, in all its phases, from its earliest origins 


deals 


in ancient times, through its medieval flowering 
and into the modern period. Written by a 


score of the foremost Scandinavian experts, 


AMERICAN 


LIBRARIES 397 


the work includes separate volumes on the 
literature of the North, the arts, music, archi 
tecture, religion and 


mythology, the runes, 


dress, holy days and holidays, hunting and 
fishing, towns and villages, trade and commerce, 
coinage, weights and measures, the growth and 
spread of population, place names and per- 
names, folklore and superstition, the 


development of the languages, and many other 


sonal 


subjects. The set, bound to be the keystone 


of any library’s Scandinavian section, was com- 
pleted in 1956 with the publication of Lantbruk 


och bebyggelse by Professor Sigurd Erixon. 


RINMAN, TURE. Handelsflotta och sjéfart. 
Sverige pa varldshaven, Allhem. 601 pp. $5.00 
paper, $6.50 bound. 

\ richly illustrated and typographically dis- 
tinguished work on the history of the Swedish 
merchant marine. 

RUIN, HANS. Det sjunkna hornet. Wahl- 
strom & Widstrand. 273 pp. $4.75 paper, $6.40 
bound. 

\ collection of this author's excellent and 
from 
collections. deal 
ballet and the 


circus, Charles Chaplin, trips to South America 


varied essays, some new, others selected 
difficult to 


widely 


older, find They 


with different topics: 


and the Mediterranean, childhood moods, etc. 


SIWERTZ, SIGFRID. Den goda trdétan. Bon 
nier. 301 pp. $4.75 paper, $6.25 bound. 

Some twenty essays and speeches which bear 
witness to the author's learning and varied 
The book’s title refers to the free 
the Western world, 
SOCIAL-SVERIGE. Utg. av. 


Ehlin. 518 pp. $5.25 bound. 


interests. 


debate of 


Socialstyrelsen. 


\ comprehensive, richly illustrated account 
fields of 
the sick, housing, education, 
market, etc. The revised 
edition of Social Sweden, published in 1952. 

WESTIN, GUNNAR. Den kristna friférsam- 
lingen t Norden. Frikyrklighetens uppkomst 
utveckling. Westerberg. 391 pp. $6.25 
paper, $7.50 bound. 


of Swedish social advances in the 
health, 


the labor 


care of 


book is a 


och 


A valuable survey of the history of the free 
churches in the Northern countries, with 
special consideration given to the situation in 
Sweden. 

ZWEIGBERGK, EVA VON. Stockholmspro- 
menader. Bild: Bjérn Berg. Wahlistr6m & Wid 
strand. 149 pp. $3.90 paper, $5.40 bound. 
and entertaining book about 
Stockholm. Eva von Zweigbergk is unsentimen- 


\ pleasing 


tal and matter-of-fact, but she has a keen eye 
for the historical, the picturesque, and the 
unusual in her city, and the illustrator, Bjérn 
Berg, presents pictures that are in keeping with 
the spirit of the book. 
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FICTION 
ARNER, SIVAR. Som svalorna. Bonnier, 255 
pp. $4.60 paper, $5.75 bound. 
Like 


a novel about marriage, set in a modern mileu. 


some of Arnér’s books, this is 


earlier 
The relationship between the main characters 
is analyzed with great psychological insight and 


the style is both lucid and highly individual 
istic. 


EDFELT, 


Bonniei 


JOHANNES. Under Saturnus. 
68 pp. $3.00 paper, $4.00 bound. 
The book opens with a collection of tightly 
written poems, some with themes from ancient 
times and the Orient, all 


desolation, A 


with overtones of 


loneliness and 


series of short, 


philosophical essays follows, 


stamped with 
originality and an individualistic style 
GYLLENSTEN, LARS 


essay. Bonnier, 271 pp. 


Senilia 


Mimisk 


$4.85 $6.00 


paper, 
bound. 

\ thoughtprovoking but rather obscure con- 
templation of the aged and their relationship 
to time and the world about them 
character, like the 
intellectual 


The main 


author, is a doctor 


with 


broad whose 


interests, wide-rang 
ing train of thought during a peaceful Sunday 
morning makes up the body of the book 
ISAKSSON, ULLA,. Dit du Rabén 
& Sjogren. 308 pp. $4.50 paper, $6.00 bound. 


A novel of 


icke vill. 


witchcraft and 


1670's in Dalarna 


sorcery in the 
The heroine, 
being a 


a farmer's wife 
accused of 


traved. The 


witch, is excellently pon 


colorful style succeeds 


admirably 

in establishing the right atmosphere 
LAGERKVIST, PAR. Sibyllan 

pp. $4.25 paper, $5.45 bound. 
Mankind 


cruel even in 


Bonnier. 221 


and God, a 


God 
his love, are the themes in 
Nobel 
The frame of 


vengeful who is 


this 
new novel by the 


Lagerkvist 


prize winner, Par 
the novel consists of 
a conversation between Jerusalem's shoemaker 
and the old Pythian at the temple in Delphi 
Ihe style is masterfully simple and direct. 

LO-JOHANSSON, IVAR. Journalisten. Sjals 
biografisk berattelse. Bonnier. 284 pp. $4.35 
paper, $5.50 bound 


This is the fourth volume of the author's 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


autobiography. 
see The Review, 
p. 358, 1954, p. 366 and 1955, P $95.) 
LUNDKVIST, ARTUR. Vindingevals. Tiden 
311 pp. $4.85 paper, $6.00 bound. 
Artur Lundkvist’s works are characterized by 
a never ceasing vitality. He has written travel 


Regarding the earlier volumes 


American-Scandinavian 1952 


books, literary criticism, and lyric poetry, Last 
year’s book is a lively novel describing a local 
district, rhapsodic in form but 
in style and composition. 
MARTINSON, HARRY. 


om mianniskan i tid 


very artistic 


Aniara. En revy 


och rum, Bonnier. 217 


pp. $4.75 paper, $6.25 bound. 
With this lvric-epic 


work of Harry 


Martinson has introduced the wide perspectives 


poetry 


of space travel into Swedish poetry. The space 


ship Aniara’s journey from the 


earth, made 


uninhabitable by toward the con 


stellation of Lyra with thousands of refugees 


radiation 


on board is a masterful attempt to describe 
the state of mankind in the 

MOBERG, VILHELM. 
nen om utvandrarna. 


paper, $7.25 bound 


atomic age. 


Roma 
$6.00 


Nybyggarna 


Bonnier. 627 pp. 


In this 
Moberg’s 
to America 


long third 


Swedish 


anticipated volume in 


series about the emigrants 


regarding the two earlier volumes 
1950, 


see The American-Scandinavian 


p. 261 and 


Review, 


362) the 


1953, p and 
Moberg 
until the 


became a 


emigrants 


the immigrants have 


become settlers. 


describes their life in Minnesota 


great day when the territory state 


and the settlers became 


American citizens. A 

fourth and final volume is promised. 
ROSENDAHL, SVEN 

boken om galtasfolket 


Lojdgarna. Fdérsta 


Bonnier 294 pp. $5.25 


paper, $6.75 bound 


\ novel from Lappland in modern times 
in which the author ably describes the people 


and the The 


lynx 


nature of these northern wilds 


events are centered around the 


exciting 
hunting on the mountain plateaus 


Compiled by Rune Arnling, Library 
to the Board of 


the use of the 


Adviser 
Stockholm, with 
annotations in Biblioteksbladet 


Education, 
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Dr. Richard Beck, professor of Scan- 
dinavian languages and literatures and 
Foreign Language Department head at 
the University of North Dakota, was 
honored by the publication in Iceland 
of a special testimonial volume in con- 
nection with his 6oth birthday anniver- 
sary on June 9. 


The volume was sponsored by an 


editorial committee of several promin- 


ent Icelandic scholars and other cul- 
tural leaders, including the President 
of the University of Iceland. It contains 
a list of names of over 600 well-wishers 
from all parts of the country and all 
walks of life, headed by President Asgeit 
(Asgeirsson of the Icelandic Republic, 
and thus constitutes a tribute from the 
nation as a whole. The volume prope 
opens with a ten-page biography and 
Dr. 


by the Reverend Benjamin Kristjans- 


evaluation of Beck’s work written 


son, noted Icelandic and 


clergyman 
writer. 

The more than 300 page book also 
contains an extensive selection from 
Dr. Beck’s recent addresses delivered in 
the United States, Canada, and Iceland 
and from his studies on Icelandic writ- 


ers and other cultural leaders which 
have previously appeared in Icelandic 
publications on both sides of the Atlan- 


tic. 


Ihe New York Chapter of the New 
York State Society of En- 


gineers recently presented Ole Singstad 


Professional 


with its annual award for distinguished 
engineering services. 

A native of Norway, Mr. Singstad 
came to the United States in 1905 and 
became a pioneer in the development 


of tunnel design and construction. He 


was chief engineer and designer of the 
Holland, 
and Brooklyn-Battery ‘Tunnels in New 
York City. 


Lincoln, Queens-Midtown 


Professor Einar Haugen, of Madison, 
Wis., gave a lecture on “Languages in 
Conflict” at the 8th International Lin- 
guistic Congress held in August at 
Oslo University. Dr. Haugen, who is 
Chairman of the Department of Scan- 
dinavian Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin, gave special attention to 
the language problems of Norwegian 
immigrants in U. S. A. 
On October 
Rohde 


the 


Ruth 
honored at an 
Stari 


6 the memory ol 


Bryan was ob- 


Commonwealth 
Mich., 


ceremony at het 


servance at 


for Boys in Albion, and also 
by a wreath-placing 
grave in Ordrup Cemetery in Copen- 
hagen. The Ruth Bryan Rohde Memor- 
ial Art the 


Brueckner Museum at Commonwealth 


Collection is housed in 
of which Mrs. Rohde, former American 
Denmark, 
Steps are now being taken to establish 
a Ruth Rohde 


to be used by Commonwealth for 


Minister to was a Trustee. 


Bryan Memorial Fund 
the 


advanced education of its students. 


Numerous Scandinavian delegates at- 
tended the third assembly of the World 
Federation in 
The 


Lutheran 


Lutheran Minneapolis 


\ugust first assembly of 


15-25. 


World 


held at Lund in 1947 and the second 


the Federation was 
in Hanover, Germany, five years later. 
Ihe federation is composed of sixty-one 
church bodies in thirty-two countries 
and represents about 50 million Luth- 


erans. 
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PETER FREUCHEN 


Peter Freuchen, the famed Danish 
explorer and writer, died suddenly on 
September 2 at Elmendorf Air Force 

Alaska. His age His 
last trip to the Far North was occa- 
sioned by a 
take part together with Si 
Wilkins, Admiral Donald 


and Col. Bernt Balchen. 


Base in was 71. 


film in which he was to 
Hubert 
MacMillan, 


Born on the Danish island, of Falster, 


Peter Freuchen at an early. age went 
to sea and in 1906 visited Greenland. 
In igi0 he made the first crossing of 


Knud Rasmus- 


sen and founded the trading center of 


north Greenland with 


Thule. Many other Arctic expeditions 


followed, during some of which he 


spent much time living among the 


Eskimos. On an expedition to Hudson's 
Bay in 1926 he lost a leg as the result 
of the extreine cold. He subsequently 
traveled to Lapland, Siberia and Brazil 
making films, and when World War II 
came he his 


added to his laurels by 
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exploits in the Danish underground. 
For the last several years of his life 
New York, 


he resided in where he 


was the United Nations correspondent 


of the Danish daily Politiken. He was 
the 


books, 


also author of no _ less 


than 25 


mostly novels and adventure 


which 
Daniel 
the 


the best known ol 
The Legend of 
White Man, 


graphical Vagrant Viking. 


stories, are 


Wil- 


autobio- 


Eskimo, 


liams, and 


The Texas-Swedish Cultural Founda 
tion since its was organized in 1951 has 


distributed 


grants to twenty-three 


young Americans making it possible 
for them to study a variety of subjects 
More 


been paid out for fellowships. 


in Sweden. than $22,000 have 


Carl-Gustaf Rossby, 
on August 19 died in Stockholm at the 
age of 59, 
the world as one of its leading weather 
His 
which 
the “Rossby 


Professo1 who 


was recognized throughout 


experts. theoretical work and re 


search, included discovery of 
waves,” laid the basis for 
a good deal of modern meteorology. 


Dr. Rossby, 


ceived his 


and re- 
Stockholm. 
came to the United States in 1926 as 


who was born 


education in 


a fellow of the Sweden-America Founda- 
tion. In 1928 the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
sent him to California to establish the 
first airway weather reporting system, 
model for U. S. ain 
Tech 


head 


which became the 
lines. Massachusetts Institute of 


nology then invited Rossby to 
its department of meteorology, and he 
remained there until 1939 when he be- 
the U. S. 


Weather Bureau in Washington. Two 


came head of research of 
years later the University of Chicago 


asked him to head its new department 
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of meteorology. During the war Dr. 
Rossby organized and directed the train- 
ing of unprecedented numbers of U. S. 
Air Force meteorologists. He is said 
to have contributed greatly to the suc- 
cessful picking of dates for military 
operations, including the invasion of 
Normandy on June 6, 1944. In 1944-45 
Dr. Rossby was president of the Am- 
erican Meteorological Society. 

Dr. 
Sweden to take up a professorship at 
the University of Stockholm and _ or- 
ganize the International Meteorological 
Institute. Dr. Rossby was chairman of 
the Swedish Commission for the Geo- 


In 1947 Rossby returned to 


physical Year. 


Dr. Helge Kékeritz, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Yale University, has received 
a grant from the Bollingen Foundation 
in New York to write a History of the 
English Language for Anglo-Saxon uni- 
versities and colleges. He is the first 
Swede to be thus honored by the 
Foundation. His work will be pub- 
lished by Faber and Faber in London 


and Houghton Mifflin in Boston. 


Nord Memorial Li- 
brary was dedicated on September 28 
at the Swedish Historical 
Museum. The Library is a gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter G. Nord of Oberlin, 
Ohio, in memory of his brother. The 


The Herman J. 


American 


eift includes an endowment fund, the 
proceeds of which are to be used to 
increase the the library 


and strengthen the educational activi 


holdings of 


ties of the American Swedish Historical 
Foundation. 
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Dr. John Bertrand Johnson, head of 
the Physics Department of the Edison 
Inc., 
J.. was the recipient 


Laboratory, Thomas A. Edison, 


West Orange, N. 


of the Edward Longstreth Medal of 


Che Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 
on October 16 at the Institute’s annual 
Medal Day ceremonies. 


Dr. 
brated his eightieth birthday on Oc- 


Amandus Johnson, who cele- 


tober 28, was honored with a testi- 
monial dinner sponsored jointly by the 
Society and the 


Swedish Colonial 


American Swedish Historical Museum 


in Philadelphia. 


The superb Bronze Age rock carv- 


ings of the Scandinavian Peninsula 
some of which have only recently come 
to light, are recognized as outstanding 
works of primitive art. An exhibition 
comprising 100 meticulous photographs 
of the carvings is now in the U. S. It 
shows the most important of these cary 
ings, most of which are found on the 
western coast of Sweden. north of Géte- 


borg. Considered to be a part of a 
religious cult among the population 
of Scandinavia three thousand years 
ago, these unique calligraphic portray- 
als of evil spirits, rituals, and everyday 
activities convey an incredible impact 
despite their economy of means. Spon- 
sored by the Royal Swedish Embassy, 
the exhibition was made possible by 
the Governor of the province of Géte- 
borg and Bohus, Dr. Per Nystrém. An 
illustrated catalogue will be published 
and a black and white film with Eng- 


lish commentary will be available. 
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The 


a tightening of the budgetary policy, 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS in 
Denmark during the 
third quarter includ- 
ed the annual Ameri- 
can Independence 
Day Festival on July 
4 at the Rebild Na- 
tional Park, 


borg in 


near Aal- 
Jutland. It 
30,000 people 
featured addresses by 
Foreign Minister H. (¢ 
Cabinet 


was attended by some 


and Prime and 


». Hansen, tormer 
M iniste1 Pei Federspiel, 
American Chargé d’Affaires James W. 
Gantenbein, and C. H. W. Hasselriis 
of New York. Chairman of the 
Holger Bladt, 
Rebild National 

Charles L. 
Board 


was televised 


Festival 
was President of the 
Park Board, 
Hansen, member of the 
The 


radioed 


with 


assisting. entire program 


and throughout 
Denmark. 
At Elsinore, in the 


Kronborg Castle 


Knight's Hall 

, the setting for Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet, some 500 Danish-born 
from the whole world gathered for the 
annual meeting of the “Dansk Sam- 
virke”’ Society. 

And in September, Denmark paid 
a Royal welcome to Finland’s President 
Kekkonen and Mrs. Kekkonen with a 
program of entertainment 
that manifested the extraordi- 
nary affection of Denmark for 


and the Finnish people. 


and sight- 
seeing 


Finland 


rue H. C. 
ernment, 
of the 
Social 


Union, in 


HANSEN Coalition Gov- 
consisting ol 
Social 


Liberal 


representatives 
Party, the 
and the 


Democratic 
Party, Justice 
June introduced legislation 
to relieve Denmark’s serious economic 


problems, particularly the shortage of 


foreign exchange. Bills aimed at 


of which the 


most is com- 


important 
pulsory savings in the form of a stabi- 


lization loan 


to the Government, esti- 
about 200 


annually for 


mated at 


million krone 


two years, the loan to be 


imposed on taxpayers with incomes 


14,000 


amendments were passed but the Bill 


above kroner. Various mino1 


as it stands is still expected to bring 


100 million krone 
next 


about 
of the 
The 


on beer, 


in the coursé¢ 


two years. 
sills also increased excise duties 


wine 


and tobacco, and set a 


limitation on dividends of corporations 
vear’s dividends 


to nine-tenths of last 


It is, however, always permissible to 


declare up to 6% 
The three Government parties voted 


for this legislation whereas the two 


large opposition parties, Moderate 


Liberals and Conservatives, voted 


against it. They were particularly con- 
cerned that these bills might affect pri- 
vate savings. 

Simultaneously it was announced that 
the Government had obtained permis- 
International Monetary 
half of 


Fund, or a 


sion from the 
Denmark’s 
total of 34 


to strengthen 


Fund to withdraw 


quota in the 
million dollars in order 


Denmark’s foreign exchange reserve. 


DENMARK participated in the recent 


NATO 


communications 


maneuvers, the largest of the 


and command $struc- 


ture in the organization’s eight-year 


history. 


Several hundred thousand men, 


thousands of planes and about 500 


naval vessels participated in a series of 


separate but simultaneous maneuvers 
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that extended 


from Norway's North 
Cape to Turkey. All of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization’s three prin- 
cipal military commands and _ thei 
subordinate commands joined in the 
exercises. The maneuvers emphasized 
sea and air operations, although with 
extensive ground force participation on 
both flanks, in Norway and Denmark, 
and in Italy and Turkey. 

Three held on 


NATO's Scandinavian flank, with other 


exercises were 
coordinated maneuvers at sea. The task 
force headquarters for this maneuver, 
known as “Exercise Blue Sea”, 
Bodg, Norway, from September 19 to 


was at 


29. From September 20 to 24 in Den- 


mark, another exercise, “Brown Jug.” 


was held. About 26,000 Danish troops 


participated, 


THE DANISH PARLIAMENT convened 
October | after the usual special serv- 
ice in the Christiansborg Castle Church 
and was opened by Jensen Broby, the 
member with the longest service (38 
years). Gustav Petersen was re-elected 
speaker and spoke words in memory 
of King Haakon, whereupon the Folke 
ting adjourned until evening to await 
the return from Oslo of Premier and 
who 
had attended King Haakon’s funeral. 


In_ his 


Foreign Minister H. C. Hansen 


constitutional opening  ad- 
dress, the Premier said that the Govern 
ment had not yet taken its stand with 
reference to the various common eco 
nomic market plans. It would endeavor 
to promote employment and produc- 
tion and a policy of economic con 
solidation. It would present new bills 
Denmark’s 
foreign policy would continue to be 
based on membership in NATO and 
the United 


on defense and education. 


Nations. 


40% 


ASK ANY ICELANDER, 
oldest 


tell 


summer ol 


even the one, 
he will 


the 


and 
that 


you 


: Lf \ . 


anh /L) \ : 


oS 


1957 was the best and 
sunniest in living me 
the 


mory and one ol 


ws 

= best ever for Icelandic 
ICELAND farming. Neither the 
natives nor their foreign guests during 
the summer complained of the fact that 
the ever-present Icelandic breeze was 
mostly absent and there was just about 
enough rain to secure the farmers a 


The 


was that the herring, too, stayed away, 


good crop of hay. only trouble 
and the Icelanders consequently once 
more had to do without the handsome 
revenues which this silver of the ocean 


gives them, when it does appear. 


Iwo sTATE visits were the highlights 
on the official calendar this past sum- 
mer. The King and Queen of Sweden 
Reykjavik 
in early July 


visited and neighborhood 
(see the last issue of the 
Review), and in August the President 
and Mrs. Kekkonen of Finland similarly 
returned the visit already made by 
President and Mrs. Asgeirsson to their 
country. Besides the normal festivities, 


Adolf 
greatest 


King Gustav showed, not su 


prisingly. the interest in ar- 
cheological remains and compared pres 
ent day Iceland to that of 1930, when 
he visited the country on the occasion 
of the Albing Millennary. President 
Kekkonen, on the other hand, extended 
his stay for a brief private holiday of 
salmon fishing with President Ageirsson, 


who is also an ardent angler. 


ICELAND continued to be a popular 


spot for various Scandinavian con 


gresses, including the Scandinavian 
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Parliamentary Union and the Congress 
of Scandinavian Capitals. There 


numerous visits by artists and scientists 


were 


from East and West, the most notable 


of whom was Professor Arnold Toyn- 


bee, who lectured to the Icelanders on 
the place of the Scandinavian civiliza 
tion in world civilization. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK was, as 


usual, rathe 


gloomy for those who 


judge by statistics alone and preach 


utmost care. There was once more a 


major wave of building construction 


all over the country, which did not at 


all ease the constant inflationary pres- 
sures. This led to a shortage of foreign 


currency, but employment was at a 


peak and incomes remained high. Con- 
siderable additions to the Icelandic fish- 
ing fleet are contemplated in order to 
secure a larger quantity of fish for the 
freezing othe 


plants and 


factories, 
which already have a great and grow 


The 


Icelanders is 


ing capacity. basic difficulty for 


the that no 


matter how 


many plants they build and how many 
fishing ships they buy, they are neve 


secure of their raw material, the fish. 


They must therefore invest in plant 


with much greater capacity than they 
can use at any one time or place. 


THE LABOR MARKET was again 


troublesome during the summer. Most 


serious the 


merchant ships, 
tying up the entire fleet. The Govern- 


was a six-week strike by 


officers on Icelandic 


ment parties are trying to maintain 


labor able to 


peace and have been 
prevent new demands from the largest 
unions. But the question has been very 
controversial, with the newspapers of 
the Government parties accusing the 


opposition Independence Party of using 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


its powerful propaganda machine to 
provoke what strikes there have been. 
This the Independents (Conservatives) 


have denied and blame rising prices. 


\ MEMORIAL CHURCH to Hallgrimum 
Pétursson, the great psalm poet, was 
dedicated at Saurber, the farm on the 
coast of Hvalfj6rdur where Hallgrimu 


wrote his 


greatest works and died of 


leprosy. 


THE pispuTeE over. the Icelandic 


manuscripts in Denmark has continued 
and a great deal has been written pro 
Denmark 
Icelandic 


and con both in 


The 


asked the Danish to appoint a new 


and _ Ice- 


land. 


Government has 


commission for a 


new examination of 


the problem. There certainly 


can be 


no doubt that the 


Icelanders will not 
cease their efforts until the manuscripts 


have been returned to Iceland. 


Dut 
the 
in Iceland, 


FIRST STUDENT to be aided by 


Fulbright started 


plan, recently 
has left for 
States. He is Jon G. 


Reykjavik music teacher. 


the United 


Porarinsson. a 


THE DEATH of Bardi Gudmundsson, 


chief of the Icelandic 


State Archives 
and a noted historian, was also recorded 


during the last quarter. 


THE NATIONAI 


THEATER opened its 
fall season with the opera Tosca, star- 
ring Iceland’s leading tenor, Stefano 
Islandi. This performance was on the 
occasion of his 25th singing anniversary. 
His career started in Florence, Italy, 
and he has for 


in 1932, many 


been the leading tenor of the Copen- 


years 


hagen Opera. 
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DEEP soRROW descend- 
Nor- 
wegian nation on Sep- 


ed over the 
when it 
became known. that 
Haakon VII, their be 


loved king, had passed 


tember 21 


away during the night. 
The King, 


had been 


who for 


about two years suffering 


from the complications following a 
thigh fracture, died peacetully in his 
sleep. 


His death occurred only two 


months after the celebration of his 85th 
had 


heen the recipient of warm tributes 


birthday, on August 3, when he 


both from the Norwegian people and 
from heads of state all over 
The reigning monarch in the 
world, King Haakon had ruled Norway 


lor 52 years, 


the world. 
oldest 


since the dissolution of 
the union with Sweden in 1905. During 
his long reign, spanning two world 
wars, Norway enjoyed unprecendented 
progress in virtually every field, politi- 
cal, economic, and social. 

At a meeting in the Royal Castle, 
heid less than two hours after the death 
of Haakon VII, Crown Prince Olav in- 
formed his Council that he had assumed 


the power of government as authorized 


by the Constitution. After depositing 


his oath of office in writing, to be re- 
peated orally when the new Parliament 
meets in January, 1958, the new King 
added these words: “I will use the name 
of Olav V and adopt the same motto 
as that chosen by my father: All for 
Norway.” 

In a proclamation to the Norwegian 
people the new King said in part: “I 
know that all of you share with me 
and my family our grief at the de- 
parture of my dear father, His Majesty 
King Haakon VII. Fifty-two years ago 


405 


he accepted the high office which the 
free people of Norway had given him. 
We know how he as King of Norway 
during this long period, in good and 
evil times, endeavored to the best of 
his ability to live in accordance with 
his Royal motto: All for Norway. He 
had the deep gratification and _ satis 
faction of observing how highly his 
labor for our country was appreciated 
by the people. Not least did it warm 
his heart in his old age and during his 
illness to feel the affection which flowed 
towards him from the entire country. 
I feel strongly the responsibility of now 
taking over his office. His example will 
always be a source of strength for me 
and, with God’s help, I hope that my 
work will prove a_ blessing for my 
people. I ask all of you for support and 
trust in my work. God preserve Non 
way.” 

King Haakon was interred at Akers- 
hus Fortress October 1, with private 
rites. Before the ceremony, the King’s 
casket was brought from the Royal Pal- 
ace to Oslo Cathedral. The long funeral 
procession, lined by thousands of 
mourning Norwegians, included mem- 
bers of reigning Royal families. As the 
casket was lowered into the Royal vault 
at Akershus, bells 


chime throughout the country, and 21 


church began to 
gun salutes were fired in honor of the 
beloved King. 

Heading the funeral procession were 
the Oslo Band 
the Royal Guard. Behind the 
marched King Olav V, 
King, and his son, Crown Prince Hai 
ald. Then came King Frederik of Den- 
mark; King Gustav Adolf of Sweden; 
King Paul of Greece; King Baudoin of 
Belgium; President Asgeir Asgeirsson of 


Urho Kekkonen of 


Infantry Division and 


hearse 


Norway's new 


Iceland; President 
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Finland; Prince Bernhard of The Neth 
erlands; the Duke of Gloucester, Queen 
Elizabeth's personal representative; 
Prince Alexander Desda of Ethiopia; 
and Prince Felix of Luxembourg. 
The Netherlands, 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark, and Queen 
Louise of Sweden, 
King Haakon’s 
Ingeborg and Princess Dagmar, as well 
as King Olav’s daughters, Princess As- 
trid and Princess Ragnhild, Mrs. Lor- 
entzen, had left for the Cathedral just 
before the procession. 

Bishop Johannes Smemo of Oslo of- 
ficiated both at the Cathedral memorial 
service the the 
Akershus chapel. As the King’s casket 
was the Cathedral, 230 
pupils from Oslo public schools stood 
in line with black-draped flags in their 
hands, and throughout the land Nor- 


Queen Juliana of 
accompanied by 


two sisters, Princess 


and at last rites in 


carried into 


wegians observed a minute of silence. 
At the same time, services 
held at all The State 
Radio broadcast the Cathedral service, 


memorial 


were schools. 


and also presented a memorial program. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Court of Justice 
at the Hague, in a ruling on July 6 
declined to adjudicate a dispute be- 
tween Norway and France concerning 
repayment of certain Norwegian bonds. 
Issued the 
prior to 1907, they are owned by in- 
dividual 


during twenty-two years 


Frenchmen. By a vote of 12 
to 3, the Court decided that it was not 
competent to handle the French com- 
plaint that the bonds contained a gold 
clause and that, consequently, Norway 
was in default in not having paid in- 
terest and capital in gold, or on the 
basis of their gold value. 

During the hearings at the Hague, 


Norway that 


denied the bonds con- 
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tained a gold clause and raised three 
objections regarding the Court’s juris 
diction in the case. The Norwegian 
attorney claimed that interpretations of 
loan contracts fell within the domain 
of Norwegian law alone; that Norway 
could accept no responsibility for some 
of the bonds since they were issued by 
banks which were not part of the Nor- 
wegian state; inter- 
national law, proceedings should not 
the 


and that under 


be brought before 


International 
Court until a remedy had been sought 
in Norwegian courts. 

THE WORLD-FAMED “Kon-Tiki’” raft, 
on which Norwegian explorer-anthro- 
pologist Thor Heyerdahl drifted across 
the South Pacific, has a new home on 
Bygdoéy, just outside Oslo. The shed 
that until recently provided a precari- 
ous shelter, has been replaced with a 
modernistic and sturdy museum. Here, 
visitors “Kon- 
Viki,” but also some 1,400 items col- 
lected on Mr. 
peditions, as well as a 60-ton replica 
of an Easte1 


will find not only the 


Heyerdahl’s Pacific ex- 
Island stone statue. 


MA Jor ITEMS on the proposed agenda 


for the 12th session of the U.N. General 


Assembly were discussed by Norway. 


Sweden, and Fin- 


land, at a meeting in Oslo September 


Denmark, Iceland, 


g-10. According to a communiqué, the 
Nordic 
agreed that an increase in the numbet 
of non-permanent members of the U.N. 
Security 


The therefore, 
support any proposal to that effect dur- 


Foreign Ministers’ Conference 


Council would be desirable. 


four countries would, 


ing the General Assembly session. They 


were likewise prepared to accept an 


expansion of the U.N. 


Economic and 


Social Council's membership. 
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The Nordic 
with the greatest attention, watch con- 
the 


Countries would also, 


sideration of disarmament ques- 
tion, and would support any realistic 
attempt to achieve concrete results. The 
conferees, moreover, agreed that in 
view of the prevailing uneasiness about 


the development of nuclear missiles, et- 


fective measures in this field are of the 


very greatest urgency. 

THE UNITED KiINGpoM Atomic Energy 
Authority and the Norwegian Institute 
for Atomic Energy have signed an agree- 


ment tor connection 


cooperation in 
with the experimental nuclear powe1 
reactor now under construction at Hal- 
den, Norway. 

According to the the 
i. &, Energy Authority will 
deliver uranium rods for the first charge 
of the Halden 


tons. The two institutions will cooper- 


agreement, 
Atomik 
reactor, altogether 9 
ate in a research program aimed at de- 
veloping an improved type of uranium 
rods for the next charge. 

DEATH CLAIMED three of Norway's 
foremost scientists during the last quar- 
ter. 

Dr. Harald U. Sverdrup, internation- 
ally famed oceanographer and meteor- 
ologist, died in Oslo in late August. 
Director of the Norwegian Polar Insti- 


tute since 1948, Professor Sverdrup was 


previously associated with the Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography and the Car- 
negie Institute, Washington, D. C. He 
was 6g years old. 

Dr. Carl Stormer, professor of pure 
mathematics at Oslo University 1903-46 
and internationally recognized author- 


ity on geophysics and cosmic rays, died 


in Oslo at the age of 83. 

Dr. Bjgrn Helland-Hansen, Professon 
of Oceanography and Director of the 
Geophysical Institute in Bergen 1917- 
j6, passed away at the age of 80. His 
contribution — to 


oceanography were 


world known. 

A HELICOPTER from the U. S. 55th 
\ir Force Rescue Squadron at August's 
end ferried 23 Norwegian passengers 
and crewmen of the Arctic vessel Polar- 
floe off 


Greenland 


north- 
Mes- 
All were reported in 


bjorn trom an ice the 


east coast ol to tiny 


tervig airstrip. 
good condition. Members of the Nor- 
wegian expedition arrived in Bergen 
by boat from Reykjavik, Iceland. Only 
a few personal belongings and scientific 
instruments were salvaged. 

Flown by a Ci24 Globemaster from 
Thule Air Base in northern Greenland, 
the U. 


assembled at Mestervig, some goo miles 


S. helicopter was unloaded and 


to the south. From there, it made 100 
mile flights over the pack ice to bring 
the Norwegians back to safety, carrying 
four at a time. 


MoONUMENTs honoring two prominent 
Norwegians, the novelist-poet-dramatist 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson and the Arctic 
explorer Otto Sverdrup, were unveiled 
the The 


statue, standing in the west coast town 


during summer. Bjornson 
of Molde, was unveiled on August 10, 
to commemorate the 1ooth anniversary 


of his literary debut as author of 


the 
novel Synndve Solbakken. Unveiling of 
the Sverdrup sculpture, on 
marked the the 
celebration in the town of Steinkjer, 


northeast of 


July 21, 


climax of centenary 


Trondheim. 
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SWEDISH _ SCIENTISTS 


had an important 


share in the work 
leading up to the re- 
cent discovery and 
production of a new 

dietitian syntheticelement. The 
"new Element 102 is 
SWEDEN the result of the joint 
efforts of a British, 
and American scientists at the Argonne 


National 


team olf Swedish, 
Lemont, Il- 
the British Atomic Research Es- 
tablishment, at Harwell, and the Nobel 
The 


new element has been given the name 


Laboratory, at 


linois 
Institute for Physics, in Stockholm. 


of Nobelium in honor of the Stockholm 


institute, where the final tests were 
made. 

It was formed by bombarding curi- 
um, element 96, with positively charged 
carbon ions, element 6, fired at almost 
the speed of light by the cyclotron at 
the Nobel Institute. The experiments 
began two years ago at the Argonne 
Laboratory. and the curium was sent to 
Harwell where it was prepared for the 
ultimate deciding tests in Stockholm. 
The Nobel cyclotron was used in ordet 
to increase the chances of success, since 
it could provide ten to one hundred 
times more particles. 

The Swedish scientists engaged in 
this work were Hugo Atterling and 
Bjérn Astrém, physicists, and Lennart 
Holm and Wilhelm Forsling, chemists. 
Paul R. Fields, group leader of the Ar- 
gonne Chemistry Division, was associ- 
ated with Arnold M. Friedman, while 
the Harwell chemists were John Milsted 
and Alan Beadle. 

Nobelium is of little immediate prac- 
tical value, but it will provide a new 
source of scientific information in nu- 


clear structure. It is the tenth element 


synthesized since the development of 


the atomic bomb, and the first to be 


created as the result of the work of an 
international team of scientists. In the 
last two years, four elements have been 
discovered. Of these, Mendelevium, or 
found by the Nobel Prize 


101, Was 


winner Professor Glenn T. Seaborg, of 


the University of California, in Berke- 
ley, who is of Swedish stock. Mr. Fields 
was one of the American scientists 


who discovered elements gg and 100. 
SWEDEN recently in- 


THE BANK OF 


creased its discount rate from four to 
five per cent, the highest since 1932. 
The commercial banks immediately fol- 
lowed suit and upped the interest on 
loans by one per cent and the interest 
on deposits with three-quarters of one 
per cent. The move was made to cor- 
rect speculative tendencies and to pave 
the way for government-sponsored hous- 
ing plans, according to Per Asbrink, 
governor of the Bank, who added that 
a relative weakening of the country’s 
taken 
place. The Bank of Sweden at the same 


foreign exchange reserves has 
time abolished the so-called loan ceil- 
ing, the 
amount of loans permitted by the com- 
mercial banks. 


which | limited maximum 


INCESSANT RAINS caused severe dam- 
age to crops in many parts of Sweden. 
Especially hard hit were the southwest- 
ern provinces, up to Varmland, and 
Stockholm. 


Grain valued at several tens of million 


some sections north of 


kronor was said to be a total loss, and a 


hundred million kronor’s worth 


was 
badly damaged. Reports from Skane, 
the country’s southernmost province 
the other 


hand, were relatively satisfactory. Be- 


and foremost granary, on 
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fore the rains started, the total harvest 
of bread grains was estimated at 1,113,- 
6oo tons. Compared with last year this 
represented a decline of nine per cent, 
which, however, was due to reduced 
acreages. Both fodder grains and pota- 
toes, according to the same preliminary 
estimates, would yield about 15 per cent 
less than in 1956. 

AUTOMATION, fashion, and textiles 
were the main themes of the fifteenth 
St. Erik Fair in Stockholm August 31- 
September 15. Thirty countries parti- 
cipated, and sixteen had pavilions of 
their own. Fashion and textiles occu- 
pied one-third of the fair area, with 
Great Britain and West Germany as the 
leading exhibitors. Such lines as build- 
ing machines, industrial equipment, 
and household appliances also were 
Altogethei 
100,000 different products were on ex- 
The U. 


the automation theme, and its presenta- 


well represented. about 


hibit. S. pavilion emphasized 
tions immediately drew large crowds. 
The equipment displayed here ranged 
from the simplest of automatic controls 
to complex digital and analog comput- 
ers. It included a home-made binary 
converter, planned and built by 11-year- 
old Robert Strom, of $64,000-Question 
fame and Swedish descent. The St. Erik 
Fair is the largest trade fair in Northern 
Europe. 
Epvarp Persson, for many years 
Sweden's most popular film star in the 
humorous genre, died September 19 in 
a hospital in the southern city of Hal- 
singborg, nearly 7o years old. All films 


in which he starred were shown in the 


+09 


United States, and the rotund comedian 
became as popular over here, especially 
among American of Swedish and other 
Scandinavian descent, as he was in his 
Alter 
numerous letters from fans in America, 
the fali of 


coast-to-coast tour of the country. Three 


own country. having received 


Persson in 1946 made a 


performances in 
Hall 


Carnegie 


Chicago’s Orchestra 
were all sold out, and even in 
Hall in New York 


Persson drew a capacity audience. 


Edvard 


A TEN-YEAR AGREEMENT between 
Sweden and Britain on the peacetul use 
of atomic energy was signed in Stock- 
holm on September 20. It provides for 
free exchange of information on atomic 
reactors and will make it possible fon 
Sweden to purchase research reactors 
in Britain and to send research workers 


to study at British institutes. 


As MINISTER of Justice in the Swed- 
ish Cabinet Ingvar Lindell on Septem- 
ber 20 succeeded Herman Zetterberg. 
Ihe latter was appointed President of 
the Svea Court of Appeal. Mr. Lin- 
dell, who joined the Government as 
Minister without Portfolio and legal 
expert in 1951, was succeeded in this 
post by Ragnar Edenman, Secretary 
of the Ministry of Church and Edu 
cation. 


LHI is to be the new 


CENTER PARTY 
name of Sweden’s Agrarian Party. ‘The 


change in denomination is motivated 


by a desire to appeal also to that part 


of the rural population which has left 
its original trade and moved into the 
urban districts as a result of the con- 


tinuing mechanization of agriculture. 
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The Winter War: Finland Against 
Russia 1939-1940. By VAInNG TANNER. 
Stanford University Press. Stanford, 


Calif. 1957. 274 pp. Price $5.00. 


the Second World War. 
LeonarD LuNpin. Indiana L'ni- 
Press. Bloomington, Ind. 1957. 
303 pp. Price $5.00. 

While book only the 
first phase of the Russo-Finnish war and 
down to the end 
1944-1945, they deal in con 
siderable degree with the same problems 
The 


very 


Finland in 
By C. 
versity 
lanner’s covers 
Lundin carries his story 
ol the war in 
contrast between the 
marked, 


differences are such as not to be explained 
merely by the fact that one of the 


and questions. 


two discussions is and the 
authors 
played a leading part, as a life-long Social 
ist laborite, in many of the developments 
he describes, while the other has professed 
History for decades, most of it 


over two 


at Indiana University. The differences are 


differences of attitude and spirit. 


Foreign Minister during the Winter War, 
Tanner was at the center of the 

after the Soviet attack in November, 
culminating in the 
March 12, 1940. 
direct. It 


that it is in all 


events 
1939, 
peace concluded on 
Tanner's account is sobet 


and leaves the reader with the 


impression essentials an 
objective delineation penned by a man 
whose long experience in public life has 
given him ample capacity for accurate ob- 
servation that 


moved, in large degree, on the high level 


and reporting of events 


of international politics. 


Professor Lundin’s interesting book starts 
from different assumptions and _ proceeds 
One of his 
theses is that Finland herself directly con- 
tributed to the tragedy of 1939-1945. No 
proof for this contention is presented, but 
the claim is pushed that the Right and 
chauvinistic Finnish nationalism 
1939, a threat to Soviet 


along -different lines. main 


had cre- 


ated, in security 


which, from the point of view of the 


Kremlin, required positive action in order 
USSR from the machina- 


western 


to safeguard the 
tions ot the “imperialists” whose 


tool Finland was considered to be. 


In putting forth this line of contention, 


the author appears to ignore such basic 
facts as the unqualified post-1935 adherence 


of Finland to the 


so-called Scandinavian 


policy of neutrality. This policy was de 
fined, incidentally, with all possible clarity 
by the Cajander cabinet — in which Tanner 
Minister of Finance 

March, 1937. An 
(involving especially 


with the 


served as when it 
took 
“peace policy” 
ther 

North 
tinued improvement” in the relations with 
the USSR) was the foreign policy of this 
Government that _ office till 
attack in 1939. 
Despite this kind of evidence which is 
readily available to the student of Finland's 
history 


office in absolute 
fur- 
cooperation Scandinavian 


and “an attempt to achieve con 


continued in 


the Soviet November, 


before the last war, Lundin seems 
difficulty in 


the aggressor that began the war. He also 


to have genuine identifying 
considers Finland to have been in bondage 
to Hitler in a 


that 


manner and to a degree 


could not but prevent the country 
than 


actually turned out to be the case. In this 


from getting out of the war earlier 
connection, it is pertinent to observe that 
Lundin does not give any of the electoral 
Statistics showing the strength of the fascists 
in Finland before 1939. If he had done so, 
the reader have a 


would pretty reliable 


measure of the real magnitude of the 
threat 
been robust enough to have caused a great 
Finland's 1939 


and after. 


fascist which he considers to have 


deal of trouble down to 


To sum up: Tanner's tome may _ be 
accepted as a safe guide through the dra 
matic developments that led to the peace 
treaty in March, 1940. book re- 


quires a corrective at every im 


Lundin’s 
almost 

portant point. For the period before March, 
1940, 
tive. 


Tanner is an indispensable correc- 
With as guide, the reader 
is well prepared to fend for himself when 


Tanner 


he proceeds to the rest of the story of 
the war years as delineated by Lundin. 
JoHN H. Wuorinen 


Columbia University 
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NIELS HENRIK ABEL, 
MATHEMATICIAN 
EXTRAORDINARY 


by Oystein Ore 

The absorbing story of the great 19th- 
century Norwegian scientist whose con- 
cepts are familiar to all mathematicians 
today. By the Norwegian-American 
scientist who is Sterling professor of 
mathematics at Yale University. 35 illus- 
trations. $5.75 


A PIONEER IN 
NORTHWEST AMERICA, 
1841-1858: The Memoirs 

of Gustaf Unonius, Volume I 
Jonas O. Backlund, translator 
Nils William Olsson, editor 


The first English translation of the re- 
markable record kept by an early and 
highly influential Swedish immigrant to 
America. 10 illustrations. $6.00 


HOMEWARD TO ZION: 


The Mormon Migration From 
Scandinavia 


by William Mulder 


An important chapter in Scandinavian- 
American history, the migration of 
30,000 Mormon converts from Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway to the U.S., re- 
counted in a colorful narrative by the 
director of the Institute of American 
Studies, University of Utah. $7.50 


VIKING TIMES TO 
MODERN 


by Eric W. Fleisher and 
Jorgen Weibull 


A Swedish and an American historian 
combine their talents and knowledge in 
this splendid account of Swedish-Ameri- 
can relations through the centuries. 115 
illustrations. $4.50 


LAND OF THEIR 
CHOICE: 


The Immigrants Write Home 


Theodore C. Blegen, Editor 


A collection of “America letters” written 
by Norwegian immigrants in the last 
century. With introductory comments by 
the editor, dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota. $5.75 


At your bookseller, or 


University of Minnesota Press 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


When answering advertisements, please 


mention THe AMERICAN-ScAW®INAVIAN Review 
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My First Eighty Years. By HyALmar 
R. Hoianp. Twayne Publishers. 1957. 
257 pp. Price $4.00. 


This is Mr. Holand’s twelfth book. In 
this one he takes us back to his youth, his 
coming to America as a Norwegian im 
migrant boy, earning his education the 
hard way, through high school, college, 
and the University of Wisconsin, by chores 
outside school hours and, in vacation, sell 
ing good books to the Norwegian farms 
in the Middle West. 

Latterly Mr. Holand has been building 
his own homestead and family at Ephraim, 
Wisconsin, and, on the side, hunting for 
vestiges of the Norsemen who came to 
America before Columbus. In many of his 
books and articles he claims that the tower 
at Newport, Rhode Island, was erected as 
a fortress and base for a Norwegian ex 
pedition in the middle of the fourteenth 
century and that a section of that expedi 
tion, coming by water from Hudson Bay, 
left in Minnesota the Kensington run 
inscription dated 1362. Mr. Holand has 
traced mooring rocks of the sort where 
Norsemen moored their boats near the Red 
River and on Lake Winnipeg. 

Eminent runologists in Scandinavia have 
disputed Mr. Holand and maintained that 
the Kensington Stone is a clever forgery. 
If scientists should ever agree that the 
stone is authentic, Mr. Holand’s name will 
become immortal. His unceasing labors 
and researches on behalf of the stone and 
the exploits of the Norse explorers make 
up the second and very engrossing half 
of his autobiography. 

His courage and patience are certainly 
authentic, and his literary style is gracious. 
Chis book is a welcome addition to Ameri 
can biography 

H. G: L. 


The Red Marten. By Peter NisseEr. 
Translated from the Swedish by Naomi 
Walford. Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 
1957. 325 pages Price $3.95. 


It is a large tapestry that Peter Nisser 
has woven, in colors both sparkling and 
somber. Covering parts of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Sweden, at war and in 
peace, it chronicles the adventures of the 
Wessel clan, a stormy, head-strong, ram- 
bunctious family of landowners and _ sol 


When answering advertisements, please mention 


Ready in December 


A HISTORY OF 
ICELANDIC 
LITERATURE 


By STeFAN EINARSSON 


4 History of Icelandic Literature is pub 
lished by The American-Scandinavian Found 
Written by 


Einarsson of the 


ation as its second book for 1957. 
Stefan 
Hopkins University, this volume presents the 


Professor Johns 
first complete account in English of the 
literature of Iceland from the eddas and the 


sagas down to the present day. 


Dr. Einarsson has not only dealt fully 
with the various authors and their works 
as well as their historical and cultural back 
ground, but has also incorporated much new 
material resulting from his own research and 
that of other literary historians. Both highly 
readable and authentic, this volume is an 
excellent guide to the rich treasurehouse of 


Icelandic Literature 


Price $5.50 


This book is sent free of charge to all 


Sustaining, 


Sponsoring, and Life Associates. 


Members of the Foundation are entitled 


to a 25% discount on all book purchases. 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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diers, lusty and arrogant, whose fortunes 
rise and dip mercurially. 


The story concerns mainly Simon Wessel, 
his many amours, and his war service in 
all European theaters. More passionate 
and unruly than the other members of 
his family, Simon first gets violently en- 
tangled with Marit, the wife of an army 
recruit, and later with a young French 
servant girl, Marie-Louise, a proud and 
capricious woman, whose tempestuousness 
is equal to his own. In the immediate or 
distant background is a Brueghel-like cast 
of figures that add color and perspective 
to a fiery and pulsating story. Naomi Wal 
ford has captured the flavor of Mr. Nisser’s 
style admirably. 


As a full-blooded tale of a full-blooded 
era, The Red Marten is a competent per- 
formance — at times even remarkably well 
told with deft, incisive strokes. However, 
the author’s concern with matters of sex, 
which often seems not only grossly over 
done, but almost morbid, clips the novel 
of a goodly part of its value as a work 
of art. 

Houcer LUNDBERH 


BOOK NOTES 

Travel, Study, and Research in Sweden, 
compiled by Adéle Heilborn (1957. 243 
pp- Price $2.00) is a companion piece 
to Mrs. Heilborn’s guide for Swedish stu 
dents in the United States. There seems 
to be no facet of life in Sweden which 
the American-born managing director of 
the Sweden-America Foundation has not 
thought of covering in this new handbook. 
(Anyone contemplating a visit to or staying 
for a time in this Northern land, be it as a 
tourist, student, or businessman, will thus 
be fully advised and informed about what 
to do and what not to do. He or she will, 
for example, know how much to tip and 
when, how to address people, how to make 
up a reasonable budget for a longer stay, 
and the formalities that should be observed 
in case of marriage in Sweden. Chapters 
on “Subjects for Study and Research” cover, 
in alphabetical order, a vast field from 
Adult Education and Aeronautics to Voca 
tional Schools and Zoology. The book 
is complete, competent, admirable! 


All aspects of Yule celebrations in Sweden 


Recommended Reading eee 


My First Eighty Years 


Mr. Holand, recognized historian of Nor- 
wegian emigration, presents a simple but 
remarkable story which crowns a lifetime 
of writing. Of compelling interest is Mr. 
Holand’s—he is now in his vigorous middle 
80’s—golden secret of staying young. $4.00 


My Last Seventy Years 
By Henry Goddard Leach. 


Born a Proper Philadelphian, Dr. Leach’s 
activities have been varied and far ranging. 
Scandinavian scholar, educator, editor, author 
and lecturer, his has been a zestful, highly 
rewarding career. 

“For him scholarship was an adventure and 
to be pursued outside the classroom and the 
campus. Indeed for all his urbanity, I see 
Leach as a pioneer. As editor of The Forum, 
he broke the frontier of ideas. And I feel 
he was interested in the men and women of 
the North because they preserved with en 
richment the tradition of pioneers.”’—Padraic 
Colum in AMERICA $4.00 


Explorations in America 
Before Columbus 


By Hjalmar R. Holand. 


The foremost champion of the Kensington 
runestone presents an epic study of the great 
lost saga of American history. 


“More than any other, Holand may be cre 
dited with bringing the controversial Kens 
ington Stone into the arena of scholarship 
where specialists in every pertinent field have 
for nearly fifty years stubbed their toes and 
bruised their shins on it, until it has at last 
been accepted by the Smithsonian as a docu 
ment of American history... you will. find 
the book an exciting exercise in tracing 
missing links of history ...’’—Pacific Discovery 


“Highly readable... This is an exciting work 
of historical detection by a Sherlock Holmes 
of the art . San Francisco Chronicle $6.00 


Illustrated 


These books make excellent gifts 


Twayne Publishers - Bookman Associates 
New York 3 
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are dealt with in Swedish Christmas, a new 
anthology distributed in the U.S. by the 
Charles T. Branford Company of Boston. 
Very attractively printed and bound, the 
book contains a number of informative 
essays on how Yule has been celebrated 
through the ages, on Swedish Christmas 
food and recipes, Christmas decorations, 
and songs and games. Numerous illustra- 
tions and some photographs in color aid 
the American reader in getting a true im 
pression and understanding of the joy and 
solemnity that combine to make a real 
Swedish Christmas. The volume will also 
prove extremely useful for all those who 
might wish to adopt Swedish Christmas 
customs and traditions as part of their 
own celebrations. (259 pp. Price $5.00). 


In conjunction with its recent fiftieth 
anniversary, Nordmanns-Forbundet of Oslo 
has issued a book which is especially wel- 
come on this side of the “Big Pond”. 
Entitled De tok et Norge med seg, this 
very attractive volume deals with the his- 
tory of the organization and its growth 
throughout the world; other chapters deal 
with Norwegian emigration and settlements 
in the U.S. and other countries, about 
the Norwegian-American church, the press, 
and Norwegian literature and language 
studies in America. Among the many con- 
tributors are Wilhelm Morgenstierne, Jacob 
S. Worm-Miiller, C. J. Hambro, Einar 
Haugen and Oddm. Ljone. The volume 
was published under the editorial super- 
vision of Johan Hambro, Secretary-General 
of Nordmanns-Forbundet. (Dreyers For 
lag. Oslo. 302 pp. IIL Price $3.50). 


The Prayers of Kierkegaard by Perry D. 
LeFevre gives an especially illuminating 
presentation of the thought of Denmark's 
great religious philosopher. The first part 
of the volume which may serve as a book of 
personal devotions, consists of a collection 
of over one hundred prayers found in 
Kierkegaard’s published writings and pri 
vate papers. The second section is an able 
and thoughtful survey of Kierkegaard’s life 
and teachings. (University of Chicago Press. 
1956. 245 pp. Price $3.50.) Dr. LeFevre is 
Assistant Professor of Theology and Educa 
tion in the Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago. 
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Just Published! 


A new edition of 


THE POETIC EDDA 


ANCIENT LAYS OF NORTHERN 
GODS AND HEROES 


Translated by 
HENRY ADAMS BELLOWS 


The Poetic or Elder Edda is perhaps the 
most important of all Norse classics from the 
Middle Ages. It contains all the great mytho- 
logical poems, like Voluspo and Lokasenna 
on which is based most of our knowledge of 
the old gods; the Hovamol, a collection of 
wise counsels; and the heroic poems telling 
vividly the stories of legendary 
warriors 


kings and 


Dr. Bellows’ translation was first issued in 
1923 and has been twice reprinted. His in 
troduction and Notes make this English 
version useful for both the scholar and the 
general reader 


Price $5.00 


Order from 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street 
NEW YORK, 21, N.Y. 


Planning a trip 
to the home-land? 
Here’s the book 
to take with you 


NORWAY 


Home of the Norsemen 
By HARLAN MAJOR 


“In this lavishly illustrated and 
informal guide book Harlan Major 
not only describes the land and the 
people but also tells what to see, 
where to stay, what you will eat; 
blending his comments with bits of 
history, anecdotes and personal ex- 
periences which will appeal to both 
the experienced and inexperienced 
traveler.” Boston Herald. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with the author’s 
own photographs. 


At your bookstore $4.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
weoree 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 *eeerrr? 


ase mention Tue AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 





MUSIC 


A symphonist of world stature, a con 
ductor who did much to make his country’s 


known 


music beyond its 


own borders, a 


younger composer of great promise — these 
among which Death 
the life of Scandinavia 


during the early fall of the year. 


were 


the claims has 


made on musical 


Jean Sibelius, who died at his lovely 


Villa Ainola near Hel 


sinki on September 20 at the age of 97, 


country home of 
was both the national bardic musical poet 
and 
that 
finest of the 


of Finiand a symphonist whose best 


the 
100 years. With his youth 
ful works composed around the 
the Sibelius 


works in form 


measure up to 
last 

turn of 
both the 


mystery 


century, evoked 


melodramatic magic and awesome 
of Finland's national epic, Kalevala, Land 
ol Heroe c En The 


Tuonela being major instances in 


Saga, and Swan of 
point 
With the tone-poem Finlandia, he spurred 
his embattled countrymen to unrelent 
their the 
Russian oppression that continued till the 
days of independence after World War I. 
In his later The 


Oceanides and Tapiola, he created a north 


on 


ing sisu in resistance against 


tone poems, such as 
ern impressionist musical style fully com 
parable to Debussy’s Mediterranean essays 
the 


symphonies that Sibelius has left his most 


in a similar manner. It is in seven 
permanent creative legacy. The early ones 
the works of 


the concert repertoire in America, England, 


are among most popular 
and Scandinavia and bespeak bardic fervor 
and red hot patriotism; but with the later 
ones comes more and more of the poetry 
of nature distilled into a highly individual- 
istic classical idiom the glass of “pure 
himself 
express it. The-Fifth Symphony has become 
a popular favorite, with the remarkable 
one-movement Seventh 
The 
the general listening public will appreci 
the stark and lonely Fourth and the 


exquisitely serene Sixth at their full value. 


cold water” as Sibelius used to 


slowly gaining 


ground. time has yet to come when 


ate 


NOTES 


JEAN SIBELIUS 


Erik LTuxen, conductor of the Danish 
State Radio Symphony Orchestra, was lost 
to the world of 
at the 


years of recurrent illness. 


music this past August 


age of 55 following almost two 
Those of us who 
knew ‘Tuxen loved him as a friend of sur 
passing loyalty, sensitivity, and genial hu 
mor, and we respected him as a musician 
of honesty, warmth, and conviction about 
the repertoire he chose to conduct. During 
the course of his visits to the United States 
ASF 
with Thomas Jensen 
of the Danish State Radio Symphony Or 


chestra 


in 1950 as a fellow of the 


and in 
1952 as co-conductor 


luxen was especially remembered 


for his readings of what is perhaps the 


greatest of all Danish symphonies, the 
Fifth of Carl Nielset Within Denmark, 
Tuxen fought steadily for the work of the 
younger Danish composers, such as Her 
mann D. Koppel, Vagn Holmboe and Niels 
Viggo Bentzon, and he made it his business 
to introduce into the Danish repertoire 
aS many new international contemporary 
works as possible. His final season at the 
State Radio through under 


immense difficulties, harassed as he was by 


was carried 
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his illness; but he kept going with indomi 
table courage and achieved at least two 
memorable triumphs — his performance ol 
Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus during the 
winter of 1957 and a wonderful perfor- 
mance of Poul Schierbeck’s Féte Galante 
Overture at the Danish Ballet and Music 
Festival in May which was subsequently 
included by James Fassett on his CBS 
World Music Festival broadcast here in 
the U.S.A. 


Sweden too lost an immensely popula 
and well-loved musical figure this August 
in Lille-Bror S6derlundh. With his delight 
fully turned songs in popular Dalecarlian 
style he began to achieve the standing 
of almost a 20th-century Carl Michael 
Bellman; but he was not content after 
1950 to stick just to the writing of light 
and highly successful songs. He turned to 
the more ambitious serious forms with 
choral and instrumental works — achieving 
early in this phase a delectable Oboe Con 
certino, then at the last — before his death 
at the age of 45 — a powerful and brilliant 
Violin Concerto. 


Despite the loss of individual key per- 
sonages, the musical life of Scandinavia 
continues to flourish and to gain ever- 
greater renown on the international scene 
both in terms of live performance and 
availability of LP records. 


\ great boost in the live performance 
picture seems in prospect, thanks to a 
repertoire exchange scheme worked out by 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ductor, Igor Buketoff, under the auspices 
of the American Symphony Orchestra 
League in consultation with Music Center 
Director David Hall. As part of an opera- 
tion that will one day become world wide, 
it was agreed that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion would provide the means whereby 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
would select and have deposited in a 
central “bank” scores, performing materi- 
als, and recordings of a limited selection 
of their very finest orchestral works — these 
to be made available through the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League for per- 
formance in the U.S.A. The same is being 
done for a selection of American works 
for performance in Scandinavia. We await 
with enormous interest the results of this 


THRONSEN 
Foweler 


FOR A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY 
Quality 
JEWELRY FENDA TY 5 
SPA Bee 
WATCHES ‘> G 
DIAMONDS 


SILVERWARE 


SAVINGS UP TO 50% 


.9 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
On the Tenth Floor 


RE 2-7737 


Orrice Hours 9:30 to 5:30 


from Sweden 


‘ iA 
Sine MA 


Pm ert oe 
fine lead crystal stemware 


by STROMBERGSHYTTAN 
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project which is now in the final stages 


mark’s greatest pianist, Victor Schigler are 
ol organization. 


also appearing currently on the Capitol 
label — among them Beethoven's Opp. 


109 and 111 piano sonatas and Brahms’s 
Recent LP Record Releases. Kirsten I 


: ; Variations on a Theme of Handel. 
Flagstad has made a superb new LP version 


ol Grieg’s great song-cycle Haugtussa on Davin Hatt 
the London label, with a Sinding group 
for good measure. Sir Thomas Beecham 
on Angel and Arthur Fiedler on RCA 
Victor are featured in new hi-fi versions E ; 
of Grieg’s Peer Gynt music. The world Th. Kittelsen Den Norske Faun, by 
Odd Holaas. A splendid biography with a 
wealth of Kittelsen’s illustrations. An excel- 


New Norwegian Books 


famed Budapest Quartet is out with a fine 
Columbia LP which couples Grieg’s G lent gift. Leather bound $6.00 
Minot Quartet and the fine Sibelius work Aku-Aku, by Thor Heyerdahl. The exciting 
in this medium, the Voces intimae Quartet story of the explorations on Easter Island 
in D Minor. A pair of outstanding con by the author of Kon-Tiki. Many illustrations 
° ° : 5 OF 
temporary Swedish scores is offered by in full color Bound $5.25 
Westminster on one disc — Dag Wirén’s Med Kongen ute og hjemme, by N 
terse and brilliant Fourth Symphony to Necmann. A collection of stories and Sin 
. I dotes about the late King Haakon 
Bound $1.90 
Norges-Kalenderen 1958. With colored pho 
tographs for each month $1.00 


gether with the easy-to-listen-to God in 
Disguise by Lars-Erik Larsson. Especially 
notable is the wonderful declamation of 
Bo Bergman's narrative poetic interludes. 
Don't overlook three fine Capitol LP’s of THYRA FJELLANGER’S BOOK STORE 
Scandinavian music in the lighter vein 3ooks mailed to any place in the U.S 

Danish T10104, Norwegian T10069, and 


6005—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
Swedish T10039. New recordings by Den 


WELCOME TO OUR 
CHRISTMAS SHOP 


THIRD FLOOR 


BONNIE RS. ats watson avanuz, 


NEW YORK 22 
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SAS Orders Jet Airliners 
Scandinavian Airlines System has signed 


with the 
company Sud Aviation for the purchase of 


an agreement French aircraft 


six medium-range Caravelle twin-jet air- 
$12 million, 


The 


liners at a cost of more than 


with an option on nineteen more. 
planes, which will be before 
November, 1959, will be SAS's 
European and Near East network, where 


they will replace the company’s DC-6 ma 


delivered 
used on 


chines. The Caravelles are considered ideal 
on the medium distance flights for which 
SAS and the 


means that the firm will be 


delivery also 
to take 


up competition with other lines which by 


intends them, 


ready 


1959 are expected to have turbo-prop or 
jet planes in use in their short or medium 
distance traffic The cruising speed of the 
French plane is 475-515 miles an hour, 
that the distance 
and Rome 
half hours. It will travel at 
an altitude of 20,000 to 40,000 feet. The 
SAS pilots who have test flown the Cara 
velle plane testify that it is easy to operate, 


which means between 
Stockholm 


three 


will be covered in 


and a 


and can be flown by seasoned pilots with 
out any special training. The new plane 


also means an ideal transition to the big 
jet planes which SAS has ordered from 
California. The 


cabin, which will accommodate 64 passen 


the Douglas factory in 


gers in first class or 80 in tourist, is com 


pletely vibrationless, and noise is eliminated 


by mounting the plane’s twin engines aft 
on the fuselage. Purchase of the French 
planes brings Scandinavian Airlines’ in- 
vestment in the jet era to more than $62 


million. 


Lofoten Tour 

An Unusual Fishing Safari 
The Lofoten Islands, off the 

of Norway, is the focal point of a 

unusual tour offered jointly by Bennett 

Tours, Scandinavian Airlines System, and 

Bergen Steamship Company of Norway. 


The coastal banks off the Lofoten Islands, 


west coast 


most 
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than 100 miles 


Circle, is the 


more north of the Arctic 
codfishing area in 


the world. March is the month of greatest 


largest 


activity, when thousands of boats and men, 


plying their trade against a background 
ol snow-white alpine mountains, provide 
a spectacle of incredible beauty and ex 
citement. 
The 16-day 
to leave New 


20, 1958, via 


package tour is scheduled 
York for March 
Scandinavian After 
a visit to Stavanger, sardine canning capital 
of the world, the 
Bergen and 
Meteor tor 
fishing grounds. 


Norway on 
Airlines. 


group will travel to 


embark on Bergen Line’s 


an 8-day cruise to the Lofoten 


There will be inspection 
trips ashore to picturesque fishing villages, 


films and lectures aboard ship. Cruise 


members will get a chance to try their 


own luck at codfishing. This trip has been 


designed not only for travelers seeking 


something different, but also for people 
engaged in related fishing industries such 
as canning, freezing and processing 
providing unusual opportunities for con- 
tacts and exchange of ideas. 

Bergen Line’s Cruise Program 

The 1958 cruise program of the Bergen 
1957's 


highly successful 13-day Spring Scandinavi- 


Line will start with a repeat of 


an Festival Cruise. Sailing from Harwich, 
May 24, 1958, 
include the famed 


England, on stops are 


planned to interna 
tional festivals of music, ballet, drama and 
folklore at Bergen, Copenhagen and Stock 
holm. Also on the itinerary are Hamburg, 
Oslo, Stavanger, and the Kiel Canal. Add 
ing to the interest of the cruise will be a 
visit to the scenic 


The 


fjord country during 


blossomtime. cruise terminates in 
Bergen. 

Of the four cruises to the North Cape, 
Norwegian Fjords, and Land of the Mid- 
night Sun, the first two sail from Bergen 
on June 8 and 19 for 10 days each, and 
two 8-day cruises will sail from Bergen on 
on July 1 and 10. 13-day 
sailing from Bergen on July 18 and August 
1 also include the fjords and North Cape, 
but follow the midnight sun to Svalbard 
(Spitsbergen) and the Polar Pack Ice. All 
six cruises terminate in Bergen. 

The 19-day Northern Capitals and Baltic 
Cruise, with its featured calls at Danzig 


Iwo cruises 





TRAVEL 


NOTES 





(for Warsaw) and Leningrad (for Mos- 
cow), sails from Bergen on August 16, 
with additional visits to Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Helsinki and Hamburg, and 
terminating at Harwich, England. 


“Kungsholm” to Circle Globe in 1959 

Twenty exciting world ports will be 
visited by the Swedish American Line’s 
luxury cruise liner M.S. Kungsholm early 
in 1959, when the famous ship again will 
make a 97 day circumnavigation of the 
globe. The Kungsholm will leave New 
York on January 10, 1959 for her 28,324 
miles “Cruise of a Lifetime” around the 
world with some 375 passengers on board. 

The Kungsholm world cruise itinerary 
includes Funchal, Madeira; Palma, Ma- 
jorca; Naples, Italy; Alexandria, Port Said 
and Suez, Egypt; Aden, Arabia; Bombay, 
India; Colombo, Ceylon; Penang, Malaya; 
Singapore; Bangkok, Thailand; Bali, In- 
donesia; Manila, Philippine Islands; Hong 
Kong; Kobe and Yokohama, Japan. 


Cruises by “Stella Polaris” 

Phe well-known cruise ship Stella Polaris 
has a series of fifteen cruises scheduled 
for the 1957-58 season. The first of eight 
Caribbean winter cruises is a 16-day Christ 
mas-New Year cruise, sailing from New 
Orleans on December 21. Seven other West 
Indies cruises follow, ranging in duration 
from 14 to 23 days. A 24-day Spring Cruise 
to Europe sails from New Orleans on 
May 20, 1958, terminating in Zeebrugge, 
Belgium. Five summer cruises in Scan- 
dinavia visit the North Cape, Norwegian 
fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, and 
Scandinavian Capitals. A 23-day Autumn 
Mediterranean cruise, sailing from Bou 
logne and Southampton, completes the 
Stella Polaris program. 


New “Contact Service” 

\ special staff, organized by Scandinavian 
Airlines System in cooperation with the 
Fourist Association of Copenhagen, now 
offers a “contact service’ to “Meet Your 
Colleagues at Work.” If you are a business 
man, professional man, or scholar, a meet 
ing can be arranged for you to sit down 
with your Danish counterpart. There’s a 
comparable service for passengers who 
would like to make friends with Danes. 
It’s called “Meet the Danes at Home” 
and provides visits to Danish families. 
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Norway’s fabulous 
fishing spectacle 


“~“s METEOR 


sails from Bergen, March 23, 1958, 
for a fascinating 8-day cruise to the 
world’s largest codfishing grounds off 
the Lofoten Islands. 


e An exciting event not only for the 
traveler seeking something different 
but also an unusual opportunity for 
Americans and Canadians engaged 
in the fishing and related industries, 
to exchange ideas with their Scan- 
dinavian counterparts. Includes visit 
to Stavanger, sardine canning capital 
of the world. Inspection trips ashore, 
lectures and films abroad. Chance to 
try your own luck at codfishing. You 
will enjoy the charming informality 
of the Meteor, one of Bergen Line’s 
newest ships. 

SPECIAL 16-DAY PACKAGE TOUR from New 
York on March 20 via Scandinavian Airlines, 
includes round-trip flight, Meteor cruise and 
overland trips by Bennett Tours, at inclusive 


rate of $795. A limited allotment of 35 first- 
class accommodations is available on the Meteor. 


8 SUMMER CRUISES IN SCANDINAVIA 
For 1958 the Meteor has scheduled a special 
Scandinavian Spring Festival Cruise, four cruises 
to the North Cape and Norwegian fjords, 2 
cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen), and Northern 
Capitals and Baltic cruise which include visits 
to Leningrad (for Moscow) and Danzig (for 
Warsaw). 


Also: 12-DAY ROUND TRIPS 
NORWEGIAN COASTAL VOYAGES 


» 


Send for descriptive folders 


BERGEN LINE 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO. INC. 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 
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SWEDISH “TRANSATLANTIC” LINE 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LTD. General agents: 34 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 4 


East Coast <> Sweden Finland 


Conjointly with Swedish American Line a weekly service is main 
tained. Every Friday a fast and modern cargo-liner leaves New 
York for Gothenburg, Helsingborg, Malmé, Stockholm, Hel- 
singfors and Gdynia “whereas another cargo-liner sails from 
Gothenburg to ports within the Portland—Norfolk range. 

When planning your transports count on this frequent 

and effective service offered by SAL—TRANS. Excel- 

lent accommodations for 12 first-class passengers 

are available at fares ranging between $210. and 

$300. in-season and $175. and $250. off-season. 


Cargo, 
Mail and 


Passengers Pacific Coast <~ Australia 


Montily, opportunities are offered from all main 

Pacific Coast ports to main Australian ports. Also fre- 
quent sailings are dispatched in the opposite direction. 
The vessels employed on the Line are of about 9 000 tons dw 
and carry as a rule 12 first-class passengers. The trip from Los 
Angeles to Sydney takes about 18 days. 
Folders containing full information about the comfortable pas- 


senger accommodations offered can be obtained from the general 
agents. 


PACIFIC AUSTRALIA DIRECT LINE 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORP. LTD. General agents: 432 Californie Street SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 
TO SCANDINAVIA 


M.S. BERGENSFJORD M.S. OSLOFJORD 
S.S. STAVANGERFJORD 


CAREFREE CRUISES 1958 


The new BERGENSFJORD and the modern OSLOFJORD will make 5 “carefree 
cruises” in the Winter, Spring and Summer 1958. Both ships — built espe- 
cially for cruising — are favorites to the seasoned cruise traveler. Cruise 
membership on each ship is limited to about half normal transatlantic capa- 
city, which means comfort aboard and more convenient sightseeing ashore. 


South Pacifie Cruise, SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 77 DAYS 


BERGENSFJORD From New York, January 10,1958. Minimum Fare $1750.00 


Wid-Weinter Cruise, WEST INDIES 17 DAYS 
OSLOFJORD From New York, January 17, 1958. Minimum Fare $425.00 


60 DAYS 


INCLUDING THE AMAZON AND CONGO 
OSLOFJORD From New York, February 6, 1958. Minimum Fare $1375.00 


Uorth Cape-Galtie Cruise, \AND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN......41 DAYS 


BERGENSFJORD From New York, July 1, 1958. Minimum Fare $1050.00 


and the newly announced 13-Day 
Easter Cruise to the West Indies on the 
m.s. BERGENSFJORD — leaving New York April 1, 1958 
Minimum Fare $325.00 


SEAMANSHIP AND SERVICE IN THE SCANDINAVIAN TRADITION 
See Your Travel Agent or, 
eaiam, America Li 
AGENCY, INC. 


24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
CHICAGO - MINNEAPOLIS - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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A WORLD OF WONDERFUL CRUISES 
AWAITS YOU! 


- 
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Your ultra-modern cruise ships 


the NEW M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
the DeLuxe M.S. KUNGSHOLM 


Queens of the White Viking Fleet! Completely air-conditioned, including private accommodations 
(ALL outside, ALL with private bath or shower); wide decks, gracious salons, swimming pools. Here are 
superb settings for luxurious cruising in the Swedish American Line tradition of splendid service and cuisine. 


NORTH CAPE AND THE LAND OF THE VIKINGS CRUISE 
M.S. GRIPSHOLM — JUNE 28, 1958 
44 DAYS — 21 PORTS — FROM $1,250 


GREAT CRUISE AROUND AFRICA 
M.S. GRIPSHOLM — JANUARY 26, 1959 
72 DAYS — 20 PORTS — FROM $2,250 


AROUND THE WORLD —“The Cruise of a Lifetime” 
M.S. KUNGSHOLM — JANUARY 10, 1959 
97 DAYS — 20 PORTS — FROM $3,100 


ALSO — VIKING LANE ECONOMY CRUISE TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
M.S. STOCKHOLM — AUGUST 26, 1958 — 29 DAYS — 8 PORTS — FROM $625. 
Enjoy the comfort and congeniality of this all-one-class cruise designed for the modest budget. 


For information and Reservations SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


Swedish American Line 


THE WHITE “\.)” VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Offices or agents in all principal cities 


SHIP AND TRAVEL SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
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Mropfe weliste Cust fouaompany 


(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 
@ joint service with 
The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Franch Gaye b60900, NC. 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 


General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., 
Manila, P.I. 
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AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 


+ *«k + 
Freight and Passenger Service 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
United States East Coast Ports to: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN - POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-McCORMACK 
a 


5 BROADWAY, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5000 
Offices in Principal Cities 
of the World 


} 


cook ni S| 
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Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 to $185.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 to $215.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 
FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 
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COMPANY, LTD 


Modern passenger and freight motorships 


in dependable world-wide services 
ee 


U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports, Central America and Virgin 
Islands to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports 


Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 


India, Straits Settlements, Siom, Far East, Japan and Australia 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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WEST COAST LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICES 
from 
ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 
To 
CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 915 American Bank Building 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 


REDER!I AB NORDSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 


Completely Air-Conditioned 


SPRING 
CRUISE- VOYAGE 
TO EUROPE 


Sails from New Orleans, May 20 
(terminating in Zeebrugge, Belgium, June 12) 


Rates from $550 


FOR THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR 


* Europe-bound next spring? Then start your 
wonderful holiday in the incomparable Stella 
Polaris. You will be among a select company 
of 165 discriminating travelers bound for a 
leisurely, relaxing voyage in a ship renowned 
for her intimate, yacht-like charm and 
luxurious ocean-liner comfort. Sailing the 
sunny southern route, your pleasure will be 
enhanced by visits to Havana, St. Thomas, 
Madeira. and Lisbon, oc 


captivating cities. An interesting shore pro- 


<sro-e's mot 


gram has been planned, as well as a Post- 
Cruise Extension Tour which includes the 
Brussels World's Fair. Make reservations now. 


Rates from $550 


8 CRUISES TO THE WEST INDIES 
Sailing from New Orleans, Dec. 21 (16 days, 
Christmas-New Year Cruise), Jan. 7 (16 days), 
Jan. 24 (22 days), Feb. 17 (23 days), March 13 
(16 days), April 1 (16 days, Easter Cruise), 
April 18 (16 days), May 5 (14 days). 

Rates from $295 


Also 5 SUMMER CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Curprer LINE 
MALMO, SWEDEN 


New York Office: CLIPPER LINE INC. 
277 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


Phone: MURRAY HILL 8-8444 





NOPAL LINE 


The Northern Pan-America Line A/S., 
Divind Lorentzen, Oslo, Norway. 


U.S. GULF- BRAZIL- RIVER PLATE 


General Agents: 


Oivind Lorentzen, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York. 
WH 3-1572 


BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 


INC. 
NEW YORK 


General Agents For 


WILH. WILHELMSEN 
Regular and Frequent Sailings 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


South Atlantic Ports 
To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 
To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 


General Offices 


17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-1300 
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GLOBE 


SLICING MACHINE CO., INC. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


SLICING MACHINES 
COMPUTING SCALES 
MEAT CHOPPERS 
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YOUR GUIDE TO 


SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 


From 


The Swedish Preserving Union, Ltd., Gothenburg, Sweden 


Lighthouse Brand 
FYRTARNETS KUNGSILL 
Matjes Cured Fillets of Herring 
CARLSON'S GAFFELBITAR 
SVEA KALASSILL 


GREBBESTAD WHOLE <The core 
ANCHOVIES—in Lobster Sauce oa 


CARLSON'S SKIN AND BONELESS AND WHOLE 
ANCHOVIES 


LIGHTHOUSE BRAND VINGA-SILL—in Dill Sauce 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. INC. 


Established 1910 
357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 


Of Tue AmeERrIcaAN-ScANDINAVIAN Review published quarterly at New York 1, N.Y. for December, 1957 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are. 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21; Editor, Erik J. Friis, 
127 East 73rd St., New York 21; Consulting Editor, Henry Goddard Leach, 1021 Park Avenue, New York 28; 
Business Manager, Erik J. Friis, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21 (A 
non-stock corporation); Raymond Dennett, President & Secretary, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21; Hans 
Christian Sonne, Treasurer, 61 Broadway, New York 6. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholdeys and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: (This 
information is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 


ERIK J. FRIIS 
(Signature of Editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1957 
[seau.] 
RUTH C. BRUCE 
Notary Public, State of New York 
Jo. 31-5491900 
Qualified in New York County 
Term expires March 30, 1958 
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3 SHOWS NIGHTLY 


“The Singing Poet’ 


FAMOUS 
Smorgasbord 


COCKTAILS 
DINNER 
DANCING 


Ya 


254 W.54 ST. Cl 7-9800 


Oe Nese ae NO 
43 o. \ 


King Vasa Brand 


KALAS-SILL 
And a Great Variety of 
Other Famous Delicacies. 

Anchovies — Herring Tidbits — 

Cocktail Shrimps - 

Sardines — Gjetost — Ngkkelost 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please 


mention 


AALBORG 


AKVAVIT 


A Distinctively 
Danish 


With buffet supper, canapes or smorgas- 
bord, the right spirit makes the occasion. 
Aalborg Akvavit, served ice cold and 
straight, is smooth, dry and delicious— 
delightfully different. 


100% potato neutral spirits « 90 proof 
Briones & Company, New York 4, New York 


Send a Copy of this 
WINTER NUMBER 


to your friends for Christmas 


We mail them for you and enclose a card 


with your name and Christmas Greetings 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


HE AMERICAN-SCANDINAV 
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Bridge from parking lot 
to Houston Coliseum. 
Mata atatatatstet rn nsec 


Walking Safely 


Over the Bayou in Texas 


Thousands will walk safely over this ramp and passage 
way, bridging the bayou that separates the Houston Coliseum 
from its parking area. The surface has been made perma- 
nently non-slip — wet or dry — by ALUNDUM (CF) Aggregate 
in the cement. And there will be no sign of wear after 
years of heavy foot traffic because ALUNDUM Aggregate 
acts as reinforcement to concrete — making it stronger. 


Whether ramp, level surface or stairways, places of public 
travel should be free from slipping hazards, as was wisely 
done by the authorities who specified ALUNDUM Aggregate 
for the great new Houston Coliseum. 


Architect: Golemon & Rolfe, Houston, Texas 
General Contractor: Fisher Construction Company, 
Houston, Texas 


Smet [NORTON] POAT CATERER SATE A 
NORTON COMPANY 
FLOORS WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
ALUNDUM AGGREGATE for Terrazzo and Cement * ALUNDUM STAIR ond FLOOR TILE 


PRINTED BY MARSTIN PRESS, INC,, NEW YORK CIT} 
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Established 1886 
THE GOTTESMAN ORGANIZATION 


Gottesman & Company, Incorporated 
Central National Corporation 
Central National Commercial Company, Inc. 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Gottesman & Company Aktiebolag, Stockholm, Sweden 
Central National—Gottesman Limited, London, England” 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 5S LEADING WORLD MARKETS 





makes them all 


The world’s leading anti-friction bearing manufacturer, 
SKF produces all types and sizes to fit all requirements. 
If it moves —we make it move more efficiently, longer and 
quieter. 766A 


: —— 
[S| = 


Ball Bearings Spherical Roller Bearings 


Cylindrical Roller Bearings Tapered Roller Bearings (“Tuson ) 
™ ' 


VERY TYPE—EVERY USE 


Ball Bearings 

Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
Spherical Roller Bearings 
Tapered Roller Bearings (“Tyson ) 


ee 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Tyson Bearing Corporation 


SKP INDUSTRIES, INC., 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 





